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PEACE RUMORS. 


LET US HAVE (A) PEACE (PIECE). 
[The Turk wishes he was a Christian, 
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Le" Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT Sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a fine portrait of the Grand 
‘Puke Michael, and several other pictures relating 
to the Eastern War. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, 


THE COST AND MEANS OF 
REFORM. 

fier can be no reform of the system 
4. of the civil service without a severe and 
pertinacions contest. While the proposi- 
tion of reform seems merely a sentiment, it 
will be treated as an amiable whim. But 
when it begins to pass into action, it will be 
resisted by every kind of ridicule and de- 
nunciation and appeal and threat. It will 
be denounced as treachery to party, and 
therefore to the country, and it will be as- 
sailed with the most ingenious falsehood 
and slander and the sincerest indignation. 
Such a reform, therefore, can be carried 
ouly by the most intelligent and cool and 
courageous advocacy. Fortunately there 
are enough advocates of that kind. The re- 
form is undoubtedly demanded by general 
public opinion outside of active political 
circles. The common-sense of the country 
sees that the details of the public business 
should be managed upon the same princi- 
ples as those of private business. It is an 
essentially reasonable reform, and is there- 
fore sure of popular support. Yet it is 
amusing to observe the ever fresh earnest- 
ness with which its opponents deride it as 
cumbrous and Quixotic and sophomoric and 
finical and theoretical and impracticable 
and visionary, and to see with what comical 
complacency they assert that it is not new, 
that it has been proposed a hundred times, 
but that the proposers always found that 
men are not angels, and that they can not 
lift themselves by their own braces. All 
this is said and repeated and reiterated as 
if the sayers really supposed they were say- 
ing something, or fancied that this kind of 
talk would affect those who are really in 
earnest. The summer never comes without 
bringing gnats and mosquitoes. But gnats 
and mosquitoes were never known to pre- 
vent the harvest. 

The union and vigor of the opposition, 
however, naturally suggest that actual 
measures of reform can be accomplished 
ouly by the actual friends of reform. They 
can not be carried out without courageous 
firmuess and willingness to take all neces- 
sary responsibility and to bear all necessary 
reproach. The action at the New York Cus- 
tom-house, however, does not at present sat- 
isfy these conditions. The first report of 
the Commission recommended a reduction 
of the force by one-fifth. That was, in ef- 
fect, an allegation that the Collector em- 
ployed, at the public expense, twenty per 
cent. more clerks than were necessary. 
Whatever his reasons may have been, his 
“equiescence in such extravagance certainly 
proves that he was not hostile to the system 
which fostered it. He is undoubtedly sin- 
cere in his adhesion to it, and he is of course 
hound and entangled on every side in rela- 


tious growing out of it. He can not escape 
the personal responsibility of the reduction 
by the appointment of a sub-committee of 
inguiry. For if the committee should ree- 
ommend the remoyal of a clerk in any divis- 
ion who should be represented to the Col- 
lector by the head of the division as the 


best clerk in it, the Collector could not ree- 
ommend the removal. We presume that he 
is besought in the most urgent manner and 
by every kind of pathetic appeal to save 
this and that and the other clerk from dis- 
missal and starvation. This would be a 
tremendous ordeal for a man who heartily 
believed in a radical change of the system. 
What must it be for one who thinks the 
change a foolish and impracticable freak? 
Or, looking elsewhere, can the prosecution 
of a reform of the present system of the 


civil service be hopefully intrusted to such | 


an officer as Collector Simmons, of Boston ? 
He wishes to be retained, and he has pro- 
cured the most flattering commendations 
from Governor RICE, the President of the 
Massachusetts Senate, the Speaker of the 
House, the Mayor and Aldermen, ex-Govern- 











ors, “ citizens, and strangers.” ‘They all say 
that he is a good Collector, prompt, efficient, 
and economical. But what is the declared 
purpose of the President, and what is the 
essence and substance of the proposed re- 
form? It is to take the Custom-house out 
of politics. To that end, the office requires 
not only an honest and efficient Collector, 
but one who believes that custom-houses 
should not be political machines. Mr. Sim- 
MONS is an honest and efficient Collector, 
who was appointed under the system of 
keeping the Custom-house in politics, who 
undoubtedly believes heartily in doing it, 
and who has unquestionably done it most 
effectually. The Governor, and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker, and 
the Mayor and Aldermen, and the ex-Gov- 
ernors, citizens, and strangers, are all ab- 
solutely silent upon the most essential 
point. They suppose, perhaps, that civil 
service reform consists in “putting good 
men into the offices and keeping them 
there.” But civil service reform consists in 
putting no men, good or bad, into the offices 
in a way which debauches character and 
degrades politics. The distinguished gen- 
tlemen who appear for Collector SIMMONS 
respectfully recommend that civil service 
reform be given to its enemies to nurse. 
When it is asked, with that fine air of in- 
dignation which the friends of the spoils 
system effectively assume, whether it is pro- 
posed to make the public service a disgrace 
by forbidding public officers to take part in 
politics, we reply that it is proposed to pre- 
vent public officers from using the public 
service as a corruption fund for their own 
purposes. Under the present system, when 
the Collector of New York, for instance— 
and we cite him only as an illustration— 
goes into a convention, he is surrounded by 
delegates many of whom hold office at his 
pleasure, and many more of whom would 
gladly hold it. His patronage virtually gives 
him the command of the convention, if he 
wishes it. His plans, if he has any plans, 
prevail, not because they are more cogently 
advocated, not because they are of greater 
public benefit, but because of his power of 
ofticial appointment and removal. Aun officer 
with such power does not command votes be- 
cause of natural leadership and intellectual 
ascendency, which are always fair, but by his 
power of reward and punishment, which is 
mere bribery and corruption. It is because, 
under the present system, public officers do 
not come into conventions upon the same ley- 
el with other citizens that their presence is 
opposed. Under this system, they have per- 
sonal, interested motives of the most illicit 
kind in public affairs, and the talk about dis- 
gracing them by virtual disfranchisement is 
mere impudence. Place them upon an equal- 
ity with other citizens by depriving the chiefs 
of patronage, and the followers of the hope 
or fear of removal or appointment as a re- 
ward or a punishment, and there will be no 
objection to their taking such part in poli- 
tics as their tastes and talents may choose. 
But such a change can result only from a 
change of system, and that is not possible 
under Secretary SHERMAN’S instructions to 
Collector ARTHUR. It is, indeed, possible 
that assessments would not be openly lev- 
ied, and that the chiefs of the customs serv- 
ice would not personally appear at conven- 
tions. But they would appear by proxy. 
The key to the whole problem is this, that 
if the Custom-house is to be taken out of 
politics, the work can be done only by a 
man who sincerely believes that it ought to 
be done. It is not enough that he is willing 
to do what the President desires ; he must 
desire it as earnestly as the President. 





POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


THERE will naturally be very great inter- 
est in the Ohio election of this year, which, 
it is evidently supposed, will turn mainly 
upon the financial question, if not upon the 
remonetization of silver. In this view the 
reported opinions of the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury are important and 
significant. But such reports must always 
be very carefully received. Every day brings 
us a cloud of statements and counter-state- 
ments. The rivalry among those who would 
not only furnish news, but exclusive news, 
and who would discredit all important state- 
ments furnished by others, is so constant and 
sharp that all such unauthentic reports must 
be accepted “ with reserve.” It is now said 
that the President favors a restoration of 
the situation before the silver repeal act of 
1873. But as that is impossible, and as the 
President has shown that he has very clear 
and sound ideas upon the currency and upon 
financial morality and honor, it may be as- 
sumed that he is misrepresented upon this 
point. The remonetization of silver means 
either its use as a token coinage or as a uni- 
versal legal tender. When Secretary SHER- 
MAN says that the silver dollar ought to be 
made a legal tender precisely as the paper 
dollar now is, he merely says that a de- 
preciated currency in coin should replace a 
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depreciated currency in paper. He adds, 
what practically settles the question, that 
when we come to buy in the markets of the 
world, as we are now buying and hope to 
buy more largely, we shall have to buy and 
sell at the gold standard; under present 
circumstances, therefore, the standard must 
remain what it is. 

So far as the President is concerned, we 
may be very sure that he has no wish to 
buy Republican success in Ohio or else- 
where by any concession of the Republican 
principle of a perfect observance of the na- 
tional faith. The question for honorable 
statesmanship is what was the understand- 
ing of the agreement, not what is it possible 
under color of law to do, and that is, there- 
fore, the question which the President will 
consider in any suggestion he may officially 
make. Those who suppose that he will 
probably trim this way or that way, seem 
to us to have observed his character and 
watched his course to very little purpose. 
He is a sincere Republican, but he subordi- 
nates party to patriotism, and that is the 
secret of his strength and of the public con- 
fidence in him. His electoral majority in 
Ohio was not large, and if the protest of 
Mr. WADE represents any serious disaffec- 
tion, the indifference and the “off year” 
might explain a Republican defeat. 

The condition of parties is such that the 
results of the elections of this year will be 
exceedingly interesting. There can be no 
very plausible reason alleged why Repub- 
licans should conspire for their own defeat. 
Some of them may doubt the wisdom of the 
President’s selection of a cabinet or of his 
measures in the Southern States, and some 
may very heartily hate his purposes of re- 
form in the civil service. But all these will 
be found among the strictest partisans, those 
who “go for the party through thick and 
thin,” and who at the most will be satisfied 
to call themselves anti-administration Re- 
publicans, and more Republican than ever, 
they will contend, because of untoward 
events. Meanwhile Republicans who were 
dissatisfied with many tendencies under the 
late Administration, and who see independ- 
ence, patriotism, integrity, and economy un- 
der this, feel that this is especially an Ad- 
ministration which they can support, and a 
Republicanism of which they are proud. 
They, therefore, will be zealous to show 
their support and approval. On the other 
hand, intelligent and moderate Democrats 
in all parts of the country cordially approve 
the general conduct of the Administration, 
and look with great amusement upon the 
fervid party zeal of so raw a Democratic re- 
cruit as Lieutenant-Governor DORSHEIMER. 
They say, with a smile, what EMERSON im- 
agines Nature serenely saying to the eager 
reformer, “So hot, my little Sir?’ The pas- 
sage of the electoral law and the adhesion 
to it showed a sound heart of patriotism 
in both parties, and upon that the Admin- 
istration rests. The number of Democrats 
in Ohio who will be indisposed to sustain 
an extreme Democratic position under ex- 
isting circumstances is doubtless quite as 
large as that of Republicans who will wish 
to censure the Administration by staying 
at home. The third party talk is point- 
less, because if, as some Democrats claim, 
the Administration has gone over to Democ- 
racy, there is no conceivable reason for them 
to undertake a new organization; while if, 
as Republicans claim, the Administration is 
most satisfactorily and essentially Repub- 
lican, they will see no need of any other 
party. It must not be forgotten, also, that 
the “independent” vote in every State, which 
now gives the majority to one party and 
now to another, is almost wholly friendly to 
the Administration, and may be counted 
upon as a sure ally. The only real danger 
for the Admninistration lies in doubt or hes- 
itation. Its strength is not partisan, but 
patriotic, and it is in deadly peril if it at- 
tempts to propitiate men or cliques. Re- 
publican success in the Ohio election is 
not necessary to it, but an unwavering and 
quiet adhesion to its own principles is indis- 
pensable. 








THE TEMPERANCE REVIVAL. 


THERE is evidently a new temperance 
revival. The “MURPHY movement,” as it 
is called, is simply the original “ moral sua- 
sion” upon which the first temperance re- 
formers relied. Those who sign the pledge 
promise, with Divine aid, to abstain total- 
ly, and to persuade others in all honorable 
ways to do the same. But they do not 
resort to the enactment of laws, and they 
do not denounce the dram-seller or the 
dram-drinker. The motto of their pledge 
is, “ With malice toward none, with charity 
for all.” This, indeed, is the remarkable 
aspect of it. They do not describe dram- 
selling as the sum of all villainies. They 
concede that many dram-sellers may be 
generous men and have many excellent 
qualities, and that they ought not to be de- 
nounced as fiends. They hold and preach 








that drunkenness is a curse, and the prolific 
cause of crime and unspeakable unhappi- 
ness, and that no man can seriously defend 
it. There may, however, they think, be a 
question about the expediency and efficien- 
cy of restraining drinking by law. They 
will, therefore, not provoke opposition by 
taking a doubtful ground, but will stand 
impregnably upon the principle that drunk- 
enness is an unmitigated misfortune to the 
drunkard and to the community, and that 
all who think so should solemnly pledge 
themselves to each other to stop it, not by 
punishing the seller, but by persuading the 
drinker. 

There is, also, the movement of the Socie- 
ty for the Prevention of Crime, which aims, 
under the existing excise laws, to close un- 
licensed dram-shops. This movement looks 
not to moral but to legal relief, and it re- 
gards drunkenness as the great incentive 
of crime, and the chief source of high taxes 
to repress and punish crime and to provide 
for pauperism. Its objective point is drunk- 
enness as promoted by illegal selling, and 
not general or individual total abstinence. 
It invites, therefore, the co-operation of all 
good citizens upon the ground of economical 
and orderly government, and not merely 
that of “teetotalers” or “temperance men,” 
in the usual sense of the words. Every 
body, whether he thinks it right or wrong 
to drink wine, and whether or not he drinks 
it, if he wishes to promote public order and 
reduce taxation by diminishing crime, is in- 
vited to participate in the movement. Mr. 
CULVER, in his speech at the late meeting 
of the society, stated that there are in the 
city of New York six thousand illegal dram- 
shops generating crime and pauperism. 
Within a year in this State more than sev- 
enty-four thousand persons had been arrest- 
ed for crime. Within a year one hundred 
and one thousand outside poor and sixty- 
eight thousand inside poor had been sup- 
ported, and one-third of them were from 
New York and Brooklyn. Three-fourths of 
these cases were traceable directly to dram- 
drinking; and to support the institutions 
of crime and charity made necessary by this 
drunkenness, between four and seven mill- 
ions of dollars are annually expended. The 
first step, therefore, is to close the shops 
that defy the law, and that is an object 
which appeals to all law-respecting citizens. 
At a meeting in Brooklyn, General Woop- 
FORD was asked what he meant by saying 
that citizens should enforce the law. He 
replied that complaint of every illegal shop 
should be made to the committee by them: 
every such case should be brought before 
the excise officers, and if they will not en- 
force the law, let the people elect those who 
will. 

These are all good measures, but it must 
be remembered that drunkenness can be 
successfully treated only by carefully con- 
sidering its conditions. Dram-drinking, 
when it is not a congenital passion, is at 
first a recreation, and a resort of the poor 
seeking relaxation. The Tammany politi- 
cian who tenderly described the dram-shop 
as the poor man’s club, threw a great deal 
of light upon the true method of treatment. 
To a poor man the dram-shop is a warm, 
pleasant place, full of cheerful company and 
gossip and excitement. If it were closed, 
the alternative is a cold, cheerless chamber, 
or the street corner, or a forlorn home—for- 
lorn, perhaps, because of the waste of money 
at the dram-shop. But since the desire of 
recreation is imperative, is it not an essen- 
tial part of a thorough and reasonable tem- 
perance reformation to provide an alterna- 
tive as attractive as the dram-shop? All 
radical reforms affecting personal freedom 
should be careful to prevent any appear- 
ance of injustice. “The poor man’s club” 
is a phrase to be considered. The poor man 
should have no reason to feel that more for- 
tunate men drink at their ease, while they 
prevent him from drinking at his. It may 
be true that they do not object to his drink- 
ing, but to his drunkenness and disorder, 
and that disorder must be summarily re- 
pressed. This is undeniable, but it is equal- 
ly undeniable that if the dram-shop is at- 
tacked not only by the law that closes it, 
but by the sympathy and sagacity that will 
open a harmless and attractive rival to it, 
the victory will be surer and easier. 





OUR MINISTER TO SPAIN, 


TuE appointment of James RussELL Low- 
ELL as minister to Spain is received with 
universal satisfaction. A nation can pay 
no higher compliment to another than to 
send one of its most eminent citizens as its 
representative; and in selecting Mr. Low- 
ELL for such a post, the Administration takes 
care to justify and confirm the constantly 
increasing honor in which the United States 
are held by other countries. The diplomat- 
ic service is considered peculiarly fitting for 
scholars and men of letters, perhaps upon 
Bacon’s principle that the more languages 
a man hath, the more man is he, and there- 
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fore more master of himself and of his du- 
ties in foreign lands. Certainly, in our own 
history, the most distinguished names in the 
foreign service are those of men scholarly 
trained. In the earlier day there are no 
names in that service more eminent thaa 
those of JOHN and JOHN QuINCY ADAMs, 
Joun Jay, and THOMAS JEFFERSON, who, 
although in public political life, were also 
men of scholarly tastes and pursuits. In 
more recent times, EDWARD EVERETT and 
WASHINGTON IRVING, BANCROFT and Mot- 
LEY, are conspicuous in the same way. 

The theory that such men are unpractical, 
and therefore not suited for such positions, 
because they have not been active “ politi- 
cians,” is delightful. According to this theo- 
ry, Mr. LOWELL is presumably incompetent 
to represent his country at the Spanish 
court and to conduct diplomatic negotia- 
tions, because he has not the training and 
qualifications of General C&sak AUGUSTUS 
Dop@e, who was, we believe, one of his pred- 
ecessors under a Democratic administra- 
tion. The truth is, however, that men con- 
versant with the history of nations and 
familiar with great political principles, men 
who have convictions and a patriotism too 
deep and sincere to flatter the follies, and 
who are bold enough to condemn the faults, 
of their own country, are its most valuable 
citizens and its most serviceable representa- 
tives abroad. Mr. LOWELL, although one 
of the most noted of American authors and 
scholars, is not a recluse from alibrary. His 
interest in public affairs has been most posi- 
tive and his influence most elevating. There 
is not in the pure political literature of any 
nation a work of greater genius or of more 
immediate practical influence upon opinion 
than the Biglow Papers. It is not only, upon 
the whole, the most original and unique pro- 
duction of American literature, but it was 
a positive political force; and although its 
immediate occasion has passed, its rhymed 
wit and wisdom and felicity still serve the 
purpose of ever new interests and issues. 
Mr. LowELx has been in the habit, also, of 
taking a citizen’s practical part in politics, 
and it will not be forgotten that the mission 
to Russia was offered to him by President 
GRANT. 

Politically a Republican, he has, however, 
always maintained that independence of 
mere party dictation which is the chief hope 
of the country. The general policy of the 
Administration is undoubtedly most agree- 
able to his views, and its wise and generous 
spirit could have no worthier representative 
in Europe.. But beyond that, beyond the 
special duties of an official position, he will 
represent the highest American character 
and principle. The true ambassador is the 
man, in foreign lands, in whom the best of 
his own country is seen. When we send 
ministers abroad, let us send those in whom 
the America of which we are proud is plain- 
ly visible. Such an ambassador is the new 
minister to Spain. 





THE WAR. 


AN English political observer of remark- 
able acuteness says that England is divided 
upon the Russian and Turkish war very 
much as it was by our civil contest, except 
that a part of the Church element sides with 
Russia, because of some fancied sympathy 
with the Greek Church, and the Positivists 
side with the Mohammedan, “from hatred of 
Christianity.” He remarks, shrewdly, that 
the cause of humanity has sometimes to put 
up with questionable quarters, and that 
they are now undoubtedly to be found in 
the Russian camp. He adds, with absolute 
security, that England will not fight even 
if the Czar goes to Constantinople, that she 
will fight only for the Suez Canal, and that 
Russia has no idea of touching that. In- 
deed, two things have become more evident 
as hostilities have progressed—the indis- 
position of England to interfere, and the 
weakness of Turkey. Such rumors as es- 
cape from Constantinople reveal an inter- 
nal situation very near insurrection, which 
would be anarchy and an end of money re- 
sources. Meanwhile the advance of Russia 
has been steady at all points, and the final 
defeat of Turkey is so generally conceded 
that it inevitably affects the public opinion 
of Europe. 

Lord SaLisBury has made a very signifi- 
cant speech in London, which his colleague, 
the Foreign Secretary, Lord DERBY, cordial- 
ly echoed. Lord SALISBURY, forgetting that 
Mr. WEBSTER said that the American Rev- 
olution was fought upon a preamble, said 
that it was generally acknowledged to pe 
madness to go to war for an idea, but that 
it was yet more unsatisfactory to go to war 
against a nightmare. He added that while 
't was generally supposed the war had 
heen concocted against English interests, 
yet he believed it might be regarded in 
another light. Lord DERBY said he could 
only say Amen, and that the greatest of 
all English interests is the interest of peace. 
This is very gentle, and as different as pos- 
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sible from the bumptious harangue of Prime 
Minister DisraELi at Guildhall. It is all 
due, undoubtedly, to the clear ministerial 
perception that Mr. GLapsTone speaks for 
a very deep and powerful national feeling, 
very much more English and characteristic 
than that regard for “British interests” 
upon which the Tories have exclusively 
counted. The history of no nation has il- 
lustrated more signally than the English 
the force of great sentiments in swaying 
popular action. GLADSTONE is instinctive- 
ly English. DisRax. is not; and at a mo- 
ment like this his cold and consummate skill 
can not avail against the fiery sincerity of 
conviction. 

It would seem to be hardly doubtful that 
one of the results of the war must be the 
emancipation of Bulgaria from Turkish con- 
trol. This would not be resisted by En- 
gland, and her acquiescence may fairly be 
attributed to the sudden light of intelli- 
gence which Mr. GLADSTONE’s pamphlet 
threw upon the English mind. The inde- 
pendence of Roumania, already declared, 
and not questioned, would doubtless also be 
maintained. This would be a serious re- 
duction of the Turkish authority, and would 
by just so much advance the interests of 
Russia. Those of civilization would cer- 
tainly be promoted by the substitution of 
Russian for Turkish ascendency in South- 
eastern Europe. 





THE GEORGIA CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


THE question of holding a Convention in 
Georgia to frame a new Constitution was 
largely political. The Republicans opposed 
the call, and the Democrats generally favor- 
edit. To other States the chief interest of 
the question lay in the reasons urged for the 
Convention by the Democratic leaders, be- 
cause they are indicative of political feel- 
ing, and the reported reasons of Senator 
Hit should not be dismissed without a 
word. They were substantially that the 
present Constitution was adopted, as it were, 
at the point of the bayonet in the early days 
of reconstruction, and when a large number 
of citizens were disfranchised; also that it 
brands the ex-Confederates as rebels, and 
declares that the paramount allegiance of 
the citizens is due to the United States, and 
not to the State. It is not surprising that 
there should be objection in any State to a 
fundamental law which stigmatizes the lar- 
ger part of the intelligent population as 
rebels; and there may be a fair suspicion 
whether an instrument of the kind which 
uses such phraseology was framed in a just 
and proper spirit. There is something dis- 
agreeable and offensive in raising such a 
question, and no Georgian should be blamed 
for not wishing to be “called names” in the 
State Constitution. 

But if the objection to the word or the im- 
plication be that the paramount allegiance 
of a Georgian is due to the State, and there- 
fore that the refusal of such allegiance to 
the United States is not rebellion—in other 
words, if the Democrats of Georgia mean to 
assert, directly or indirectly, that under any 
circumstances their State can absolve them 
from duty to the United States, or that any 
law or ordinance of Georgia can in any de- 
gree weaken a constitutional law of the 
United States, or that the United States 
can not constitutionally pass a law which 
militates with that of Georgia—then they 
simply re-assert the doctrine which was an- 
nulled by war, and which, if they should un- 
dertake to enforce in the old way, would 
again be annulled, unless the national in- 
stinct has died out of the American heart. 
If the Democratic party propose to raise 
anew the questions of the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions, and to hold that there is 
any kind of right or authority in a State to 
attempt secession, except the power of rev- 
olution—for that is the substance and pur- 
pose of this claim of “paramount allegiance” 
—it proposes to renew a debate in which 
from the first it will be indignantly defeat- 
ed. The mere suggestion as it has been 
made in Georgia is an immense political ad- 
vantage to the Republicans, but it is an 
equally immense blow to the welfare of 
Georgia and of all the Southern States. 

What they need more than any thing else 
is tranquillity, which can alone bring to 
them labor, enterprise, and capital. The 
angry chewing of political husks and chips 
neither feeds nor clothes them. The Dem- 
ocratic party in the Northern States will 
gladly follow any course that the Southern 
leaders may propose. But nothing could 
be more barren and dismal than this diet 
of abstractions, which yet shows a disposi- 
tion that the country can not but regard 
as dangerous. It is surely an unfortunate 
moment for Mr. Hitt and other intelligent 
Southern leaders to repel the cordial sympa- 
thy of intelligent Republicans in the North 
by the disclosure of a morbid clinging to 
dogmas which the course of things has dis- 
credited, and the assertion of which can by 





no chance be of the least benefit to any 
body, and must be of serious injury to the 
hopes and efforts of Southern industry and 
public spirit. We shall trust that the Con- 
vention of Georgia, should it meet, may be 
more wisely inspired than to incorporate in 
the fundamental law a doctrine permanent- 
ly and radically at variance with national 
liarmony. 


“HARPER” FOR JULY. 


Tue July number of Harper’s Monthly is very 
full and rich, and especially timely and suitable 
for “ summer reading.” The profuse illustrations 
are very careful and exquisite, and those in the 
article upon “ Hunting with the -Bow” form 
with the text a delightful paper. “The Mohawk 
Valley during the Revolution” is an exciting sto- 
ry, and “A Beautiful Charity” describes a hap- 
py thought humanely realized. The paper upon 
Westminster Abbey, rich in cuts, is both very 
interesting and instructive, and there is a sea- 
sonable sketch of our civil service. We do not, 
however, mean to recapitulate the contents, but 
to refer the reader to a very attractive issue of 
the Magazine. 








PERSONAL. 


In The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, pub- 
lished by paneee & Brotuers, it is mentioned 
that 26, copies of his history had been sold 
in ten weeks. LoneMAN, his publisher, one day 
came to him and said they were a 
with money, and proposed to pay him £20, 
in the following week. The check is still pre- 
served as a curiosity among the archives of 
Messrs. LoNGMAN’s firm. “I went into the 
ow pl says MacauLay, “to give instructions, 
and was most warmly congratulated on being a 
— moneyed man. I said that I had some 

oughts of going to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as a bidder for the next loan.”” This 
payment, large as it is, has been exceeded in this 
country. Harper & BrotHers have paid as 
copyright to Mr. Marcrus WILLSON, the author 
of their series of school readers, about $200,000 ; 
to the late Professor CHARLES ANTHON, about 
$100,000; to Mr. Mor.ey, about $60,000; to Ja- 
cos ABBOTT, about $50,000; to the late ALBERT 
Barnes, $75,000; and to English authors over 
$300,000. These are among the largest, and are 
quite sufficient as a hint and incentive to young 
persons about to enter upon literature as a pro- 
fessiou. That mine is as inexhaustible as ever; 
or, as one might say, there yet remain in the 
vasty deep oviparous animals as copious in size 
and as toothsome in quality as any that have 
ee been adroitly captured by the expert 
angler. 

—Nobility and ignobilit sometimes hand 
in hand in England as p Ane A London 
journal, just received, gives a curious instance 
of the ways of fortune: A noble but not par- 
ticularly sharp-witted youth appears one day 
in a police court in connection with a horse 
transaction of a somewhat ‘“‘shady’’ character. 
Like Moses in the Vicar of Wi , he has part- 
ed with his father’s horse, not, indeed, for a gross 
of green spectacles, but for an almost worthless 
acceptance, The next day, by a sad and sudden 
calamity, the weak - min Fant pee 
finds himself premier earl of the English and 
Irish rage [Shrewsbury], Hereditary Lord 
High Steward of Ireland, and no longer under 
the necessity of selling his father’s horses in or- 
der to raise money. In point of fact, his income 
is now about 350,000 a year, which ought to do 
for one seventeen years old. 

—After an active and honorable service of for- 
ty-one years, Mr. Erastus Brooks has retired 
from the management of the New York Hvening 
Express. During that period he has enjoyed in 
an exceptional degree the esteem of his tellow- 
citizens and of his brethren of the press. Asa 
vigorous and effective writer, and as a ready and 
forcible speaker, he has long occupied a prom- 
inent position, and he will carry into retirement 
the kindest remembrances of those with whom 
he has been thrown into association. In addi- 
tion to his editorial labors, Mr. Brooks was for 
two years a member of the State Senate, and a 
member of the last Constitutional Convention. 
He is also an active and most useful trustee in 
the New York Deaf and Dumb Asylum, the 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital, and in Cornell 
University. In the journalism of this country 
few men have exercised its responsibilities with 
greater conscientiousness than Mr. Brooks, or 
with a larger measure of success, 

—Mr. CHARLES NoRDHOFF’s exceedingly in- 
teresting work, The Communistic Socictics of the 
United States, published originally in Harper's 
Magazine, has been translated into Russian, and 
will soon be published in St. Petersburg. 

—In Colonel WickHam HorrMan’s right iio. 
ant Camp, Court, and Siege, recently published 
by Harper & Broruers, occurs the followin 

rsonal about General BUTLL.:, on whose 8 

olonel HorFMaN was then serving in New Or- 

leans: ‘‘ The silver-spoon story is simply absurd. 
BuTLeR confiscated and used certain table sil- 
ver. When Banks relicved him, he turned it 
over to him. When a howl was made about it 
toward the close of the war, and the government 
referred the papers to BuTLER for a report, he 
— forwarded a copy of the quartermaster’s 
rece! — 
—A London paper quotes, with approving 
smile, the conclusion at which an “intelligent 
foreigner” from the United States arrived re- 
specting the WaGNER music, at the end of the 
first concert: ‘‘Seems to me he’s always trying 
to get somewhere where he don’t get.’ 

—Professor WiLL1am D. Wixson, of Cornell 
University, has recently been elected an honor- 
ary member of the Philosophical Society of Great 
Britain. Only five Americans have ever been 
elected members of this ra 

—Mr. TrEerMAn’s Life of Whitefield, recently 

ublished, lacks the interest that attaches to his 

ise of Wesley. WESLEY was illustrious in many 
ways. His marvelous success as a religious 
leader impresses one with a sense of statesman- 
like power. No interest of this kind attaches 
to the memory of WHITEFIELD. He left no fol- 
lowers, he founded no sect, his hand is not vis- 
ible in any existing organization. The seed he 
sowed was purely spiritual, and his title to be 
remembered in our day is as a preacher of gen- 





uine eloquence and untiring zeal. He crossed 
the Atlantic thirteen times, and preached up- 
ward of eighteen thousand sermons. He cared 
nothing for literature, for science, for social in- 
tercourse ; the arts which sweeten and embellish 
life he despised or neglected, and his corre- 
spondence, ike his printed sermons, is singular- 
ly barren of interest. Yet, in a certain way, he 
was marvelous. Garricy said he would give a 
hundred guineas if he could pronounce ‘* Oh!” 
as WHITEFIELD did. 

—tThe late Mr. Gzorez Moore, who made for 
himself a good name and fame for the magnitude 
of his benefactions and the nnostentatious man- 
ner in which they were conferred, is to be honored 
with a bust, to be placed in front of a new infirm- 
ary connected with the Commercial Travellers’ 
Schools at Pinner. But the — of it is 
that the bust is to be made of porcelain, the de- 
velopment of which art is — attributable 
to Mr. GLapsTong, who has drawn public atten- 
tion to the value of porcelain for statuary pur- 

» and the skill of the English potters in 
working it. 

—A Sir WeLBy Grecory has recently come 
into a baronetcy, as well as into some large es- 
tates in Lincolnshire to keep it up; but, alas! 
he has found by the will of his somewhat dis- 
tantly related predecessor he can only hold these 
last very good things on an extremely awkward 
condition. His ancestor has bequeathed him 
some immense heir-looms—gigantic pieces of 
wainscot tapestry, enough to wall in an orchard; 
huge sarcophagi and obelisks; straddling four- 

ters of Queen Annz’s reign, big enough to 
ave bedded together the whole of that sover- 
os unfortunate eighteen children; and all 
this lumber he is enjoined to treasure most ten- 
derly, otherwise the estates are to be forfeited 
to another! The family house down in Lincoln- 
shire is incapable of habitation on account of 
packing - cases of epee dimensions, 
containing the remarkable collection, blocking 
up every room and passage in the place. And 
now Sir We_py—houseless and in despair—has 
at last applied for a private act of Parliament to 
enable him to get rid of the rubbish. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Secretary Sureman has called in for redemption 
$15,000,000 more of the five-twenty bonds. 

An election was held in Geo’ June 12, to deter- 
mine the question of hold a State Constitutional 
Convention. It resulted in favor of the Convention 
by about 10,000 majority. Among other amendments 
to be made to the present Constitution is one striking 
out the word “ rebellion” wherever it occurs. 

Four persons were killed and eighteen injured by a 
railroad collision near H r’s Ferry, June 12. 

Attorney-General Fairchild, June 12, returned Will- 
iam M. Tweed’s statement of testimony he could fur- 
nish against Ring accomplices, and declined to release 
him from 

Two in Massachusetts were blown down by 
a hurricane, June 14. One was the covered bridge 
over the Connecticut River between Northampton and 
Hadley. Fifteen persons who had taken shelter there 
and a number of teams went down in the ruins. One 
lady and one gentleman were killed, and several persons 
were inju The other bridge demolished was the 
=A eted one belonging to the Massachusetts Cen- 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue Eastenn Wan: A state of siege having been 
roclaimed in Roumania, rrr concerning m/_i- 
movements henceforth will be stopped. 1 rail- 
wa officials are now brought under subjection to the 
military authorities.—A te’ from Constantinople 
says that arrests of Softas, civilians, and military stu- 
dents take place daily. No boats are allowed to trav- 
erse the Bosporus or Golden Horn after dark.—Admi- 
ral Mustapha states that five Russian torpedo boats 
were destroyed in the attack made on the Turkish 
iron-clads at the Sulina mouth of the Danube.—It was 
reported, June 12, that a tierce battle at close quarters 
had taken place between the Turks and Montenegrins 
at Krstaz, lasting fifty-five hours. Both sides lost sev- 
eral thousands. The Turkish loss is estimated at 4000. 
—The London Standard’s Vienna correspondent tele- 
graphs that 10,000 Servians are concentrated at Bel- 
rade, and 5000 at Kragujevatz.—The general tenor of 
the news from Armenia is unfavorable to the Russians, 
who are represented as more concerned than hereto- 
fore for the capture of Kars. An Erzerum telegram 
to the Vienna Neue Freie Presse says: ‘‘On the ap- 
roach of the three flying columns sent by Mukhtar 
asha against the Russian right wing, the Russians 
not only evacuated Olti, but Pennek, at the foot of the 
over the Kanly range leading to Ardaban. Both 
iti and Pennek were re-occupied by the Turks, who 
also went in pursuit of the Russians.”—Circassians in 
the Russian service, numbering six cavalry regiments, 
having refused to operate against their Moliammedan 
brethren, have been sent back from the main column 
toward Bayazid.—Mustapha Tewfic Pasha has been 
appointed commandant of Kars. Dervish Pasha has 
arrived at Constantinople from Salonica to take com- 
mand of the Batum division of the Turkish army.—An 
imperial decree was promulgated at Ploiesti, June 7, 
empowering the Finance Minister to issue a foreign 
five per cent. loan of $75,000,000 in bonds of $100 each, 
yable to bearer, and redeemable by annual draw- 
to at the rate of one per cent. of the nominal ca 
ital, for which a special fund will be provided.—The 
Turks report officially that Suleiman Pasha has forced 
the entrance of the Duga Pass after a sanguinary 
battle, and is advancing on Nicsics. The Montene- 
rins are in full retreat.—The Russians are massing 
their troops about Kars. For several days they at- 
tempted to storm Forts Tahmaz and Karadaghi, but, 
esqeemngte Turkish accounts, they were each time re- 
pulsed. Fort Tahmaz was erected in 1855 to strength- 
en the defense of Fort Veli Pachi, which is the key to 
Kars.—The Russians have erected a battery on au isl- 
and o) —_ Rustchuk. They have also organized fif- 
teen field hospitals, with 20, beds, to be distributed 
over Roumania and the adjoining districts. —The Paris 
correspondent of the London Times says he has re- 
ceived a letter from Ploiesti, emanating from one who 
isina position to have exact information. The writer 
says: “I have ay read Prince Gortchakoff's , » It 
is conciliatory but firm as to Constantinople. body, 
says Prince Gortchakoff, can predict the course or is- 
sue of the war; but neither the question of Constan- 
tinople nor that of the Dardanelles can be settled apart 
from Europe. The Emp does not wish to take 
ion of Constantinople. The policy of Russia 
as been misunderstood. Arriéres {reserva- 
tions] have been imputed to her that she has not enter- 
tained. By this menacing distrust her commerce and 
industry have been yzed. This state of things 
must cease. As events and the bad faith of the Turks 
forced the Em r to draw the sword, he will not re- 
place it until all the questions at issue have been set- 
= and the programme of Russia received full satis- 
on. 


President M‘Mahon, in reply to the Legitimist depu- 
tation, is reported to have said : ‘‘ The question uf pro- 
longing my office will not be considered during the 

rorogation of the Chambers, and I shall lend myself 
no coup de main of any kind whatever, nor to an 
venture of imperial or monarchic restoration. It will 
be necessary to demand a dissolution of the 
if you accord it to me, I shall use it as 
well as possible ; if you refuse it, I shall withdraw.” 
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MR. J. J, COUCH, GRAND MASTER OF MASONS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


GRAND MASTER COUCH. 


Mr. J. J. Covcn, who has just been elected to 
the honorable and responsible position of Most 
Worshipful Grand Master of Masons in the State 
of New York, was born in Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, March 24,1828. He has been for many years 
a resident of this State, and for the past fifteen 
years has held an important position in the New 





York Custom-house. His Masonic career ex- 
tends over a period of nearly twenty years, dur- 
ing five of which he was Master of Joppa Lodge, 
No. 201, Brooklyn, Long Island, in which city he 
resides. For two years Mr. Covcu held the office 
of Masonic Commissioner of Appeals. He was 
last year Deputy Grand Master, under the Grand 
Mastership of the Hon. Jawes W. Hustep, whom 
he now succeeds. 





MR. FRANCIS MURPHY, TEMPERANCE 


Mr. Coven was elected by the Grand Lodge by 
acclamation, no other candidate having been 
even thought of for the position. He is a man 
of great ability and strength of character, and 
possesses the confidence and esteem of the entire 
fraternity. His acquaintance with Masonic law 
and literature is probably more extensive and 


| 


profound than that of any other Mason in the | 


country. 
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CAMEL TRAIN IN NEVADA.—Drawy 





BY Frenzexy.—[Sez Pace 502.] 


LECTURER.—[Puorocrarurp ny Donns.] 


MR. FRANCIS MURPHY. 


Tuts well-known lecturer in the cause of tem- 
perance was born in the County Wexford, Ire- 
land, April 24, 1836. His parents belonged to 
the peasant class, and were in moderate circum 
stances. He was not sent to school, but received 
some instruction from the parish priest, and pick- 
ed up considerable information by reading. At 
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the age of sixteen he came to this country, in- 
tending to settle in New York. An acquaint- 
ance induced him to go to Montreal, where he 
found employment in a hotel, and where he also 
formed the habit of drinking to excess. This led: 
to the loss of his situation. He then went upon 
a farm in this State, where he remained for six 
years. He succeeded in subduing his desire for 
strong drink, married an estimable young woman, 
and seemed to have set out upon a new and hap- 
py course of life. 

*” Mr. Murray at length left the country, and went 
to Portland, Maine, where, in partnership with an 
elder brother, he managed a large hotel. On the 
dissolution of the partnership he carried on the 
business alone. Again, however, he fell into 
the habit of drinking to excess, lost his business 
and all his savings, and was finally turned out of 
the hotel a ruined man. The death of his wife 
appeared to bring him to his senses again. He 
determined to reform himself, and to aid others 
who were in the same plight. For this purpose 
he became a temperance lecturer; and being en- 
dowed with a fine voice and a persuasive, fervent 
style of oratory, his success on the platform was 
immediate and lasting. He has immense power 
over an audience, and has probably induced more 
people to sign the pledge than any other temper- 
ance advocate, with the exception of Father Mata- 
ew. Muvrpny has lectured during the last six or 
seven years in New England, the Middle States, 
and the West, every where greeted by vast audi- 
ences, and leading thousands of people to a new 
and better life. 








CAMELS IN NEVADA. 

In 1857 the United States government made 
an attempt to introduce camels for service in the 
arid wastes along the Southwestern frontier. Ten 
camels were landed at New York, but all save 
one pair, a male and a female, died soon after 
from the effects of the voyage. The survivors 
were transferred to Nevada, whose sandy and 
sterile soil produces an abundance of prickly 
shrubs which no other animal would touch. On 
this kind of food the single pair of camels flour- 
ished and multiplied, and their descendants now 
number over one hundred. They are hardy, use- 
ful animals, and, as shown in our illustration on 
page 501, are capable of good service as beasts 
of burden in the sandy wastes of the Southwest. 
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AN OPEN VERDICT. 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “TAKEN AT THE Foon,” “Drap MEN's 
Suozs,” “‘ Josuva Haccarv’s DauGuter,” 
“WEAVERS AND WEFT,” ETO. 





CHAPTER IX. 
A FLINTY-HEARTED FATHER. 


Beatrix walked up and down by the river, till 
the gray day grew darker and duller, and the first 
shadows of evening began to show blue behind 
the gables and chimney-stacks and square church 
tower of Little Yafford. Her heart beat faster 
as the time went on. Every minute might bring 
her a summons to the library to hear her father’s 
decision, or Cyril would come into the garden to 
seek her, perhaps. But the light grew grayer, even- 
ing was at hand, and there was still no summons, 

“Can he have gone away without seeing me ? 
Cruel,” she thought. 

Miss Scales came running out with her shawl 
over her head, full of reproaches about the risk 
of evening air. 

“Do you know if papa has had any visitors, 
Miss Scales sweet ?” asked Beatrix, taking her 
governess’s arm affectionately. 

“My dear, when does your papa ever have vis- 
itors ?” 

“Then there hasn’t been any one 2” 

“T have-been in my own room all afternoon.” 

“Then you couldn’t have seen any one if they 
had come,” said Beatrix. “ Why didn’t you say 
so before?” 


““My dear Beatrix, you have not your usual 
amenity of manner,” remonstrated the governess. 

“T beg your pardon, dear, but I have such a 
frightful headache.” 


“Tf. you would only try a sedlitz—” 

“No; it will be better by-and-by. Let’s go in.” 

“You shall have a cup of tea, dear.” 

They went in together, and Beatrix pleaded ex- 
emption from the formality of dinner on account 
of her headache. She went to her room, and 
threw herself on her sofa, and took up the first 
book that her hand lighted on, amidst a litter of 
books and papers on the old-fashioned writing- 

table. 

It was Dante. That melodious language which 
had beei her mother’s native tongue had always 
been dear to Beatrix, though it was only Miss 
Scales’s English lips from which she had learned 
it. Her mother had rarely spoken Italian in her 
presence. She had tried her best to become an 
Englishwoman. 

She turned over the familiar pages of the “ In- 
ferno” till she came to the story of Paolo and 
Francesca. 

‘Perhaps my mother’s history was like that,” 
she said. “She may never have loved my father. 

- Poor Francesca! And Dante had known her and 
loved her when she was a happy, innocent child. 
No wonder that he should write of her with infi- 
nite pity.” 

Her thoughts wandered back to that dream- 
like time of childhood in which her mother had 
been the chief figure in the picture of life. Poor 
mother! There was some deep sorrow, some in- 
expressible grief and mystery, mixed up with those 
early years. 

Miss Scales brought her some tea, and was full 
of affectionate fussiness, 
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“Dearest, kindest Miss Scales, if you would 
only go and have your dinner, and leave me quite 
alone,” Beatrix entreated. ‘I know that perfect 
quiet will cure my headache.” 

“T'll only stop till you have finished your tea, 
my dear. Oh, by-the-bye, your papa did have a 
visitor this afternoon. Quite an event, is it not ? 
Mr. Culverhouse called, and was in the library for 
the best part of an hour, Peacock tells me. I 
suppose it was about the schools—or the church 
—or something.” 

“T suppose so,” said Beatrix. 

Thank Heaven, Miss Scales did not suspect any 
thing. Beatrix could bear any thing better than 
people’s sympathy. There was much of her fa- 
ther’s reserve in her nature. She had never made 
a confidante of Isabella Scratchell, of whom she 
was so fond. 

Miss Scales went away to eat her lonely dinner. 
That meal was served for the governess and her 
pupil at half past five o’clock in the cedar parlor 
—a pretty old room looking into the garden. Ex- 
cept on Sundays, when there was a dreary make- 
believe family dinner, Mr. Harefield dined alone 
at seven, in the spacious dining-room. It would 
not be good for his daughter to dine so late, he 
said, and he could not dine earlier. On this pre- 
text he contrived to secure to himself the solitude 
which his gloomy soul loved. He was a man who 
took no pleasure in eating or drinking. He con- 
sumed his food in an absent-minded manner, for 
the most part with an open book beside his plate, 
and could not have told any one what he had had 
for dinner half an hour after he had dined. 

Left to herself, Beatrix lay upon the sofa, broad 
awake, with her arms folded above her head, still 
as a statue, waiting for herdoom. That hung in 
some measure—in a large measure, perhaps— 
upon her father’s decision of to-day. But it was 
a resolute young soul which stood thus face to face 
with destiny—a soul capable of desperate things. 
Every line in the girl’s face told of decision. The 
firm lips were closely locked, the large dark eyes 
looked steadfastly forward, as if looking into the 
future and facing its worst issues. 

At eight o’clock there came a gentle tapping 
at the door. 

“Oh, if you please, miss,” said the house-maid, 
“master wishes to see you in the library.” 

“Tt has come,” thought Beatrix, rising from 
the sofa. She paused for an instant as she pass- 
ed the cheval-glass to survey herself from head 
to foot. She was dressed in dark blue cloth, 
plainly made, fitting her like a riding-habit—a 
close linen collar clasped with a gold button. 
The tall, full figure had more of womanly pride 
than girlish grace. 

“ Yes,” she said to herself, “I am like my moth- 
er. Perhaps that is why he hates me. And yet 
if he had not loved her better than any thing on 
earth, why should he be so miserable ?” 

This was a problem that Beatrix had often 
tried to solve. The loss which had blighted her 
father’s life must have been the loss of one deep- 
ly loved. Yet Beatrix’s memory of her mother’s 
last year on earth could recall no evidence of a 
husband’s love. 

Her father was standing with his back to the 
fire when she went into the library, just in the 
same attitude as that in which he had awaited 
Cyril Culverhouse. He had changed his long gray 
dressing-gown for a frock-coat. That was the 
only alteration. 

There was but one lamp in the room—a large 
reading lamp with a crimson velvet shade which 
threw all the light on Mr. Harefield’s table. The 
rest of the room was in semi-darkness, fitfully 
illuminated by the wood fire. 

Mr. Harefield did not waste time upon any cer- 
emonious preamble. 

“T have had an application for your hand,” he 
said, his daughter standing before him, facing 
him steadily. 

“Yes, papa.” 

“You know of it, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“ And you approve of it?” 

She hesitated for a moment, remembering her 
last conversation with Cyril. 

“T am deeply attached to Mr. Culverhouse,” 
she said, her voice trembling a little at the dar- 
ing confession, “and he is the only man I will 
ever marry.” 

“Indeed! That is coming to the point, at any 
rate. How old are you, Beatrix ?” 

“ Nineteen.” 

“And you have made up your mind already 
that there is but one man upon earth you can 

love—that you will marry him, and no other ?” 

“Yes, papa,” she answered, looking at him 
with those dark intense eyes of hers—so like 
other eyes long since quenched in eternal night 
—‘yes, papa, I am very sure of that. Fate may 
be too strong for me—I feel sometimes as if I 
were born for an evil fate. I may not marry Cyr- 
il, perhaps, but I will never marry any one else.” 

“Do you know that when I am dead—if you do 
not offend me—you will be a very rich woman ?” 

“T have never thought about it, papa.” 

“Think about it now, then. If you marry to 
please me, you will have an estate large enough 
to make you an important personage in the world. 
If you marry Cyril Culverhouse, you will not have 
sixpence. I will leave all I have in the world to 
found an asylum for—” 

A coarse word was on his lips, but he checked 
himself, and substituted a euphemism— 

“ An asylum for nameless children.” 

“ Papa, I should be sorry to offend you,” said 
Beatrix, with a quiet resoluteness that took him 
by surprise, “ but the consideration of your wealth 
would not influence me in the least. I have seen 


that money can not bring happiness,” she went on, 
unconsciously repeating Cyril’s argument, “and I 
can let the chance of being rich slip by me with- 
out a pang. I have quite made up my mind to 
marry Cyril—to share his poverty, and be his pa- 
tient, hard-working wife—if he will have me.” 
“You deliberately announce your intention to 





disobey me!” cried Mr. Harefield, pale with indig- 
nation. 

“You have never given me love. Cyril loves 
me. Can you expect me to obey you at the sac- 
rifice of that love? Do you think it is reasona- 
ble, father ?” 

“ Ah,” sighed Christian Harefield, “it is in the 
blood—it is in the blood! It would not be nat- 
ural for her to love me.” 

He paced the room two or three times through 
the sombre shadows, leaving Beatrix standing by 
the hearth. Then he came slowly back and seat- 
ed himself in the large arm-chair beside the fire. 

He bent over the logs and stirred them into a 
blaze. The broad yellow light leaped up and fill- 
ed the room with cheerful brightness. The grin- 
ning faces in the carved book-cases came to life, 
the tarnished gilding of the books seemed new 

in. 


“Now listen to me, Beatrix,” he said, without 
looking up from the fire. ‘ You complain that I 
have given you no love. Well, perhaps your com- 
plaint is not baseless. The fountain of my af- 
fections was poisoned at its spring—years ago. 
If I had loved you, my love would have been bane- 
ful. Better that I should lock my heart against 
you, that you should grow up at my side almost 
as a stranger, near and yet far off. You have so 
grown up; and, according to my lights, I have 
done my duty to you as a father. Now comes the 
question of obedience. You repudiate my claim 
to that. I will put the question in another way. 
I appeal to your self-interest. Mr. Culverhouse 
loves you, you think. Very probably he does. 
You are young, handsome, and, considering it to 
his advantage to fall in love with you, he may 
have found the task easy. But be assured that 
he loves the heiress better than he loves the wom- 
an—that he looks to your fortune as a stepping- 
stone to his advancement. He is ambitious, no 
doubt. All these Churchmen are. They assume 
the religion of humility, and yet languish for pow- 
er. Every country vicar is at heart a Pope, and 
believes in his own infallibility. Mr. Culverhouse 
knows that a rich wife is the shortest cut to a 
deanery.” 

“Put him to the test,” cried Beatrix. “ Let 
him take me without a sixpence.” 

“Yes, he would do that, believing that time 
would take the edge off my anger, and that I 
should end by leaving you mistress of my estates. 
He would speculate upon the chances of the fu- 
ture, and then when I died and left you nothing, 
you would have to pay for his disappointment. 
A life of poverty and complaint, discontent and 
upbraiding. Be reasonable, Beatrix. Let the 
bitter experience of my life govern yours. Great 
inequality of fortune between husband and wife 
means that one of the two is dupe or victim. 
Wait till a suitor approaches you who has advan- 
tages to offer equal to those you can give. You 
are tired of this gloomy home; you want to spread 
your wings and fly. Be patient for a little while. 
For your sake I will come out of my shell. [ will 
take you to great cities. You shall see the world, 
and make your own choice, but make it wisely. 
This first choice of yours is only a girl’s fancy, 
and means nothing.” 

“Tt means life or death, papa,” she answered, 
firmly. “TI shall never change.” 

“ And you deliberately refuse to obey me ?” 

“Yes, I refuse to sacrifice my happiness at 
your bidding. If you had loved me, it would have 
been different. Your love would have filled my 
heart. But my heart was as empty as a desert. 
I had nothing but the memory of my mother, and 
that was full of sorrow.” 

“Hush!” said Christian Harefield. “Do not 
speak of your mother.” 

“Why should I not ?” exclaimed Beatrix, haugh- 
tily. “She was good and pure and noble. My 
heart tells me that. Nothing you could say against 
her would shake my faith in her. I love her mem- 
ory better—better than any thing upon this earth, 
except Cyril.” 

She said this softly, and for the first time since 
she had entered her father’s presence, a maidenly 
blush dyed her face. 

“Go,” said Christian Harefield; “you and I 
are as likely to agree as fire and water. Go. I 
have no more to say to you. Take your own 
course.” 

She went to the door without a word, but, with 
her hand upon the lock, paused, faltered, and 
came slowly back to the hearth. Unconsciously 
she repeated the conduct of Desdemona after her 
rebellious i She knelt at her father’s 
feet, took his hand and kissed it. 

“ Forgive me for disobeying you,” she pleaded. 
“The sacrifice you require is too +.” 

He answered not a word, but when she had 
reached the door, he said, “‘So long as you are in 
my house and under age, I shall insist upon obe- 
dience. You are to go no more to the Vicarage, 
understand that.” 

“Very well, papa.” 





CHAPTER X. 
TWO LOVE-LETTERS. 


Provpty as she had carried herself while she 
was face to face with her father, her firmness gave 
way all at once when she left him, and she burst 
into a flood of tears. 

She went up stairs, intending to go straight to 
her own room. She did not want to exhibit her 
grief before kindly Miss Scales. She shrank from 
the faithful governess’s sympathy—could not for 
worlds have told her secret, or bared her wounds, 
or allowed Cyril’s affection to be canvassed or 
criticised. She wanted no one’s sympathy or ad- 
vice, and had fully made up her mind as to her 
future course. 

“Tf he will be steadfast to me, I will be true to 
him,” she said within herself. “I laugh at the 
=< of poverty if it is to be shared with 


In the dimly lighted corridor she stopped sud- 





denly with a start of surprise. Something had 
happened which she had never known to occur be. 
fore. The key was in the lock of her mother’s 
room—that sealed chamber, the picture of which 
was more dimly painted on her memory than a 
dream of past years—the room she had so lan. 
guished to see. 

Without a thought of whether it was right or 
wrong, she ran to her room at the other end of 
the corridor, fetched a candle, and went back to 
her mother’s door. 

The door was unlocked. She took out the key, 
went in, and locked the door inside, to secure her. 
self from interruption. 

“Dear room!” she said, looking round in the 
dim light. “Yes, I remember it better now, and 
mamma sitting there in that low chair by the fire, 
and I lying on that white rug with my toys scat- 
tered about. Ah, what happy days! The soft, 
fleecy whiteness used to remind me of snow. And 
then when I was tired of play, mamma used to take 
me into her lap and sing to me. Oh, how I loved 
her! No; there is no love like that—no love so 
sweet, so strong, so holy! Mother, if you could 
come back to me for a few short years, I would 
give up Cyril. I would sacrifice that newer love 
for the old one, for the old love was dearer, sweet- 
er, closer, better.” 

She flung herself on her knees beside the empty 
chair and sobbed out her passionate grief. It 
seemed to her almost as if there were sympathy 
in that contact—a kind of sympathy which com- 
forted her soul. To these dumb things, which 
breathed of her mother’s presence, she could pour 
out her sorrow, she could lay bare her heart. No 
pride restrained her here. 

So she remained for a long time, till her pas- 
sion had almost worn itself out in weeping. 
Then she rose and looked round the room, and 
then slowly examined each once familiar object, 
candle in hand. The dust lay white upon every 
thing, and the spider had spun his gauzy dra- 
peries from curtain to curtain. 

Yes. Every thing was as she had faintly re- 
membered it. There stood the Japanese cabinets, 
with their rich raised work representing dragons, 
and birds, and fishes, and golden trees, and golden 
bridges, and golden temples, all golden on a shin- 
ing black ground. How often she had stood be- 
fore one of those cabinets, admiring the strange 
creatures ! 

“ Are they all gold when they are alive, mam- 
ma?” she had asked once; “and do they swim 
in black water ?” 

There stood the frame with the Berlin wool 
roses which she had watched slowly creeping into 
life under her mother’s white hands. She lifted 
the tissue-paper covering and looked at the flow- 
ers with awe-stricken eyes. All these empty years 
had scarcely faded them, and yet the hands that 
had wrought them were dust. 

The centre table was covered with books and 
desks and dainty work-baskets, all the trifles of a 
woman’s daily life—just as Mrs. Harefield had 
left them. 

Beatrix opened a blotting-book. There was a 
letter begun in a woman’s hand—her mother’s, 
doubtless. The sight of it thrilled her, for it was 
the first scrap of her mother’s writing she had 
seen since she was old enough to distinguish one 
style of penmanship from another. 

The letter was dated in the year of her moth- 
er’s death: 


“Tnx Water Hovse, September 10, 1840. 

“Dear Mrs. Dutcimer,—We should have beer 
very pleased to come to you on the 22d, but Mr. 
Harefield has made up his miné to leave for Italy 
on the 18th, so, you see, it would be impossible. 
Thanks for your kind advice about little Trix. I 
agree with you that she is far from strong, and 
I am happy to tell you that Mr. Harefield has con- 
sented to my taking her with me this year. A 
winter in the South will doubtless—” 


Here the letter broke off. Mrs. Dulcimer had 
called, perhaps, and rendered its completion un- 
necessary. Beatrix could just remember that Mrs. 
Dulcimer used to call rather often in those days. 

The key was in one of the Japanese cabinets. 
Beatrix unlocked it and looked inside. There 
were two rows of shallow drawers, with tarnish- 
ed silver handles. In the first she opened there 
was a velvet-covered miniature case which Bea- 
trix ized with a start. It was the one 
which her mother had taken out of her hand one 
day. 

She opened it and looked at the pictured face, 
exquisitely painted on ivory. It was such a face 
as one sees in the pictures of the old Italian mas- 
ters—darkly beautiful, the lips proud and firm, 
the nostrils exquisitely chiseled, the eyes Italian. 

“Was this Antonio?” Beatrix asked herself. 
“ And who was he? And why was his influence 
evil in my mother’s life ?” 

She pursued her examination of the room. 
What was this small brass inlaid casket on a ta- 
ble between the windows? It was a neat little 
medicine chest with stoppered bottles. She took 
them out one by one. They were for the most 
part empty. But one, labeled laudanum, poison, 
was three parts full. She put them back into 
their places and shut down the lid. “I wonder 
whether mamma used to take laudanum as I 
have done sometimes, to kill pain?” she said to 
herself. f 

The morning-room opened into the dressing- 
room, which communicated with the bedroom. 
But the door between morning-room and dress- 
ing-room was locked. Beatrix could explore no 
further. : 

She unlocked the door, restored the key to its 
place on the other side, and left the room unseen 
as she had entered it. She looked at her watch 
when she “ her own room. It was half past 
ten. She been an hour in that chamber of 

dead 


She locked the door of her own room just in 
time to escape a visitation from Miss Scales, whose 








utes afterward. 

“Are you going to bed, dear?’ inquired the 
duenna. 

“Yes, Miss Scales love. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, dear.” 

Beatrix stirred the fire. The autumn nights 
were getting chill and shivery. It seemed as if 
the river became an embodied dampness at this 
time of year, and stole into the house after night- 
fall like a spectre. 

She took out her desk, and in that firm and 
almost masculine hand of hers, began a letter to 
Cyril. 

if Dearest,” she began. No other name was 
needed. He was her dearest, and only dear, 


“Dearest,—My father has told me his de- 
cision. It is just as I told you. He will bestow 
no blessing upon our love. He has sworn to dis- 
inherit me if I marry you. He is quite resolute, 
and will never change his mind, he assures me. 
Nothing you or I could do would soften him. If 
you marry me you will marry a pauper. Iam to 
be penniless. 

“Ts your mind made up, Cyril? Are you true 
and steadfast? If so, you will find me firm as 
rock. Poverty has no terrors for me. I would 
marry you, dearest, if you were a farm-laborer 
with a dozen shillings a week. I would work, 
drudge, and wash, and mend, and be your happy 
wife. I have told my father as much as this. I 
have told him that I renounce his money and his 
lands—that I am ready to be your wife whenever 
- choose to claim me—that the loss of all he 

to leave can not make me swerve by one 
hair’s breadth from my purpose. 

“Do you think me bold, Cyril, or unwomanly, 
for writing thus frankly? If you do, please pardon 
me, as Romeo pardoned Juliet, because I have not 
‘more cunning to be strange.’ Write to me, 
dearest. I am forbidden to go to the Vicarage 
any more while I remain under my father’s roof, 
so I have little hope of seeing you. Write and 
tell me what you wish. 

“Your ever affectionate Beatrix.” 

What was Cyril Culverhouse to do on receiv- 
ing such a letter as this of Beatrix Harefield’s, 
after his promise to her father that he would hold 
no further communication with her? To leave 
such a letter unanswered was impossible to any 
man. To break his word, and answer it in an 
underhand manner, was impossible to Cyril Cul- 
verhouse. 

The woman he loved declared herself all his 
own. She held the sacrifice of fortune as a feath- 
er weighed against his love. She was ready to 
be his wife, unfettered, unburdened by the wealth 
which had never entered into his views or desires. 
The loss of that wealth would weigh as lightly 
with him as it did with her. But could he be so 
selfish as to take this unschooled, impetuous girl 
at her word? Could he say to her, “Sacrifice all 
things for my sake, fortune and duty, your fa- 
ther’s estate and your father’s regard? Disobey 
and defy your father at my bidding?” Could he, 
whose mission it was to teach others their duty, 
so far violate his own ? 

Cyril told himself that he could not do this 
thing. He was a man who had built his life upon 
principle, and though in this case passion urged 
him strongly to do wrong, principle was stronger, 
and insisted upon his doing right. 

He asked advice from no one, not even from 
his cousin Kenrick, who had found out the secret 
of his heart. 

This is what he wrote to Beatrix within three 
hours of the delivery of her letter, hours which 
he had given to deepest thought : 


“ My BEST AND DEAREST,—How can I thank you 
enough for your noble letter, and for its dear as- 
surance that fortune ranks no higher in your es- 
teem than it does in mine? How can I answer 
conscientiously, and with a strict adherence to the 
hard path of duty, and not seem to answer coldly? 

“Tf I could answer you as my heart prompts, 
I should say, ‘Let us begin our life journey at 
once.’ I have no fear of the issue. Were Ia 
fatalist, I should feel myself strong enough to 
conquer adverse fate, with you by my side. Be- 
lieving as I do in a Divine goodness governing 
and guiding all things, I can survey the future 
with infinite reliance, feeling certain that all things 
will be well for us, if we can only cleave to the 
right. 

“It would not be right, dearest, for me to profit 
by the impulse of your warm heart, which prompts 
you to make so large a sacrifice for my sake. You 
are but just emerging from childhood into wom- 
anhood, and you can hardly measure the losses 
you are at this moment willing to incur. Let us 
wait a few years, love, and if time and experi- 
ence confirm your present purpose, most proudly 
and gladly will I take my darling to my heart, 
free from the splendid burden of wealth. Let 
us wait, at least, till you are of age, and then, if 
you are still true to your purpose of to-day, you 
will be justified in choosing for yourself. No fa- 
ther has the right to impose his wishes upon a 
child where a life’s happiness or misery is at 
stake, but he has the right to do his uttermost 
to prevent an unwise choice. Your father has 
done me the injustice to think me a fortune-hunt- 
er. He might be justified in thinking me some- 
thing less than an honorable man if I were to 
take advantage of your guileless nature, which 
knows not worldly prudence or the thought of 
ec 


“Love, I dare not write more than this. I 
dare not let my heart go out to you, as it would, 
in fondest words. I want to write soberly, wise- 
ly, if possible. Wait, dear love, for two little 
years, and, with God’s help, I shall have won a 
better position in my profession, a home which, 
although humble compared with your father’s 





“During those two years of waiting we shall 
have to live apart. I have promised your father 
that I will make no attempt to see or communi- 
cate with you till after your twenty-first birthday. 
Even to convey this letter to you, I shall have to 
appeal to his generosity. I shall not break that 
promise. Dear as my work in Little Yafford has 
become to me, I shall leave this place as soon as 
I can hear of an eligible curacy elsewhere. Hith- 
erto my work has been only a labor of love. 
Henceforward I am a man anxious to succeed in 
my profession. I do not mean that I am going 
to sacrifice my divine calling to the desire to win 
a home for my sweet wife, only that I shall, so 
far as may be justifiable, seek to improve my po- 
sition. 

“Farewell, dearest. Remember that, while I 
hold myself bound to you, I leave you free; and 
if Providence should be pleased to show you a 
fairer life than that which I can give you, you 
have but to send me one line, ‘Cyril, the dream 
is ended,’ and I will submit, as to the decree of 
Providence, Yours till death, 

“ Cyrit CULVERHOUSE.” 


This letter Cyril inclosed in an envelope ad- 
dressed to Mr. Harefield, with the following note : 


“Dear Sir,—I promised not to write to your 
daughter until after her twenty-first birthday. 
She has written to me, and I can not leave her 
letter unanswered. I must appeal to your kind- 
ness, therefore, to give her the inclosed letter, 
read or unread, as it may please you. There is 
not a word in it that I should blush for you to 
read, yet I shall be grateful if you deliver the 
letter unread. I can not think that you will re- 
fuse me this boon, as, if you do so, you will place 
me in the position of having received a noble and 
self-sacrificing letter from your daughter, and of 
leaving it wholly unacknowledged. 

“Your obedient servant, 
“Cyr. CULVERHOUSE.” 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue local committee appointed to make ar- 
rangements for the twenty-sixth annual meeting 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, to be held at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, August 20, has issued a circular, ex- 

ressing the determination to spare no efforts 

make this the largest and most interesting 
assemblage in the history of the association. 
They expect to be able to furnish private enter- 
tainment to — member of the association 
willing to accept it, to secure for those who pre- 
fer it hotel accommodations at reduced rates, 
and to arrange with the railroads for the issue 
of free return tickets, as also to provide for such 
excursions in the vicinity as will render the 
meeting both pleasant and profitable. The sec- 
retary of the local committee is Professor J. 
BERRIEN Liypsey, and Professor N. T. Lupron 
is chairman of the committee on receptions. 





Nearly twenty-five years ago Mr. Ernest 
HAEBERLIN, of Poppenheim, near Solenhofen, 
found, in a rich fossiliferous deposit in that 
neighborhood, remains of an animal, subse- 
quently Fema by rhe yey | — as Arche- 
opteryz a and of the deepest inter- 
est to naturalists as being one of the 2 made 
links between the bird and the reptile. It was 
a feathered animal, but with a long and well- 
develo tail, and its —— anatomy has been 
the subject of a special memoir by Professor 
Owen. 

The nearest relatives of this animal are prob- 
ably to be found among the fossil birds lately 
collected by Professor MARSH, and about to be 
described by him in one of the volumes of Mr. 
CLARENCE K1in@’s report on the geology of the 
fortieth parallel, where the whole subject will 
be treated in a comprehensive and exhaustive 
manner. 

News has just been received in this country 
of the discovery by Mr. HAEBERLIN of a second 
specimen of this remarkable animal, and much 
more perfect than the first, as embracing the 
head, of which the first was destitute. The pos- 
session of this object will doubtless be eagerly 
sought for; and whether, as the German journals 
express the hope, it be retained in Germany, 
and not go abroad, will depend upon the ques- 
tion who has the longest purse. e may hope 
that our Professor MarsH, who has shown such 
wonderful zeal in securing rarities, and has so 
frequently obtained them in an exciting compe- 
tition with foreign museums, may add this to 
the other treasures of the Yale paleontological 
museum. What the price charged may be, it is 
impossible to say—doubtless somewhere in the 
thousands. 





Lieutenant Onats&vitcH has lately given an 
account of the explorations made by him in 
Northeastern Siberia and the Sea of Okhotsk 
during the years 1874 to 1876. The most im- 
portant consisted in his attempts to reach Wran- 

ll Land by way of Behring Strait. This land, 
t will be remembered, was discovered by Cap- 
tain Lone, an American whaler, some years ago, 
north of Cape Yakan, in Siberia, and has ever 
since been an object of en interest to geog- 
raphers and explorers. Unfortunately, the ef- 
forts of the Russian lieutenant to attain the 
oal were unsuccessful, as be encountered an 
mpenetrable barrier of ice in latitude 67°, which 
stopped his way. 


A very curious narrative referring to the al- 
leged habit of hibernation of migratory birds is 
iven in a recent number of Nature. Sir Joun 
‘NEILL, a brother-in-law of the Duke of Argyle, 
and pe | a resident in Persia, states that, in 
company with Sir Henry Raw inson, he once 
visited the village of oe about twenty- 
five miles south of Teheran, during an unusual y 
severe frost. There is here a stream of brackis 

water, which is never frozen, running between 
nearly perpendicular banks forty or fifty feet 
high. These walls were perforated with an im- 
mense number of holes about the size of a rat- 
hole, all of which were occupied by swallows in 
the dormant state. Each hole contained several 
swallows, but in no case were they seen lying 





a may be not unworthy of a true and loving 
wife, 


one on another: all singly, with their heads in- 
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ward, each head touching the tail of the bird 
before it. In one place a large piece of the face 
of the cliff had become detached by a land-slide, 
and here a large number of swallows were lying 
on the ground, apparently dead, but really in the 
same dormant condition; they were warm, and 
the breathing was quite perceptible. 





Mr. G. Brown Goons, assistant curator of the 
National Museum at Washington, has been en- 
gaged during the past winter in investigating 
the natural history of the Bermudas, and has re- 
cently returned with a large collection, fillin 
twelve barrels and forty-three boxes, and includ- 
ing over 1000 bottles of invertebrates in alcohol. 
His collections embrace the entire marine fauna 
of the coast—fishes, mollusks, worms, etc., man 
of which are believed to be entirely new to sci- 
ence. 





According to the report of the Berlin Aqua- 
rium for the year 1875, the success of that enter- 
rise, as in the case of those established elsewhere, 
as been quite satisfactory toits projectors. The 
total number of visitors in 1875 was 261,544—a 
large increase on that of 1874, and the greatest 
in the history of the establishment. The income 
from entrance fees was about $37,500; from oth- 
er sources, about $13,000, or a total of $50,000. 





We referred not long since to the discovery 
in Siberia of a well-preserved carcass of the mam- 
moth, and to the intention of the Academy of 
Sciences of St. Petersburg to take the necessary 
steps to preserve it. A part of its flesh was sent 
to St. Petersburg, and proved to be in excellent 
preservation, and Mr. PoLIAKOF has been sent by 
the Academy for the eee of securing the an- 
imal in as great a variety of its parts as possible. 





An interesting fact in physical science has late- 
ly been announced by OLIvieR, which, in his 
opinion, shows that heat in certain cases is not 
transmitted » | ordinary conduction, as usually 
takes place. square bar of steel, about fifteen 
millimeters in diameter and seventy or eighty 
centimeters long, is grasped firmly by the two 
hands of the operator, one hand being in the 
centre of the bar, the other at one end. The 
front end is pressed strongly against an emery 
wheel turning with extreme rapidity. At the 
end of a few minutes the front end becomes 
heated very considerably. The hand in the cen- 
tre of the bar experiences no heat whatever, or 
very little, while the other end of the bar is heat- 
ed to such a degree that the operator is obliged 
to drop it. 





The second part of the Bulletin of the United 
States Entomological Commission has been pub- 
lished, under Dr. Haypen’s supervision, and 

ives a general account of the history of the 

ocky Mountain locust, and of the habits of the 
young or unfledged insects as they occur in the 
more fertile country in which they will hatch 
the present year. 

This is the second of a series of papers by 
which the Grasshopper Commission lately au- 
thorized by Congress propose to call the atten- 
tion of farmers to the subject, and to secure 
their co-operation in meeting the ravages of this 
destructive insect. 





The rapidly succeeding numbers of Dr. Hay- 
DEN’s Bulletins of the Geological and Geograph- 
ical Survey of the Territories, filled with impor- 
tant scientific material, already constitute a very 
extensive library of scientific monographs. In 
the latest and third number of Volume IIIL., pub- 
lished on the 15th of May, we find ethnological 
papers by Epwarp A. BarBER and Pavt Scuv- 
MACHER; One on the vertebrate fossils of the 
Judith River, by Professor Core; Professor 
W8HITE publishes five papers on different groups 
of fossils belonging principally to fresh-water 
types; Dr. Coves gives some preliminary notes 
on the shrews of North America, of which he is 
preparing an elaborate monograph, and describes 
five new species. A paper on the ornithology of 
the region about the head waters of the Red 
River of Texas, by Lieutenant M‘CauLey, one 
on the land and fresh-water shells of Nebraska, 
by Dr. AuaHEy, and a paper by A. D. Witson 
on the geographical work of Dr. HAYDEN’s sur- 
vey, close this volume of over 200 pages, with 
numerous illustrations. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


From the Peruvian coast there comes a thrilling tale 
of disaster and ruin. The severe earthquake that oc- 
curred on the night of May 9, and the tidal wave that 
followed, brought destruction to many thriving towns 
along the coast of South America, and death to hun- 
dreds of their inhabitants. The earthquake seemed to 
result from the eruption of the volcano Llaga, situated 
on the southern frontier of Peru and Bolivia. The 
first shock lasted from four to five minutes, and was 
succeeded by several others of less intensity. Then 
the sea, receding from the shore, seemed to concen- 
trate its force for repeated attacks upon the land. At 
Arica the people were busily engaged in preparing 
temporary fortifications to repel a threatened assault 
of the rebel ram Huascar at the very moment when 
the roar of the earthquake was heard. The sea sud- 
denly receded from the beach, and a wave from ten to 
fifteen feet in height rolled in upon the shore, carrying 
every thing before it. Eight times this assault of the 
ocean was repeated. Strange as it may seem, only a 
few lives were lost at this place. At Iquique the wood- 
en houses came tumbling down at the first shock, and 
a fire immediately spread among the ruins. The fire- 
men, to procure water, had just stationed two engines 
on the beach, when a fearful cry arose—“‘The sea! 
the sea!” and the angry waves rushed in, and the en- 
gines were carried away. The inhabitants left the city 
to its fate, and fled to neighboring eminences. The 
earthquake, the fire, and the water, all combined, de- 
stroyed nearly the whole town, and also about 400,000 
quintals of nitre stored in the vicinity. It is sup- 
poeed that at least two hundred person were killed at 
Chanavaya, where the shock was especially severe. 
Mexillones (or Mejillones) was visited by a tidal wave 
sixty-five feet high, and two-thirds of the town entire- 
ly obliterated. A mine about four miles from Toco- 
pila sank in, killing about two hundred workmen. A 
wave thirty-five feet high swept along the principal 
business street of Cobija, an important town on the 
Bolivian coast, and left it as level as a desert. Eleven 
large vessels were totally lost, with many persons on 
board, and much other shipping seriously damaged. 
The property lost is estimated at twenty millions of 








dollars, and the loss of life on shore is supposed to be 


not less than six hundred. The government immedi- 
ately made arrangements to send relief to the suffer- 
ers; and it is hoped that the ruined towns, many of 
which have suffered in a similar way before, will be 
rebuilt on sites which may offer greater security. 





The Widcombe bridge which recently fell, near the 
English cfty of Bath, causing the death of several per- 
sons and serious injury to many more, was a wooden 
suspension-bridge, which, from its first building, was 
considered a frail structure. The accident occurred 
during the celebration of the centenary of the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural Show. It is said 
that on a previous occasion when the show was held 
at Bath the bridge was pronounced unsafe, and was 
strengthened. 





The Sydney Exhibition, in New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, opened promptly on April 10. The chief feat- 
ures of the show are the American and Canadian ex- 
hibits. An annex has been built for their especial 
accommodation, and it is constantly crowded with 
sight-seera. The favorable comments made would in- 
dicate that the United States did a good thing in send- 
ing so mapy excellent manufactures to Sydney. It is 
reported that there is an average of 9000 visitors a day. 





During a great storm on May 14 and 15, about ten 
thousand sheep perished at Aspen Valley and vicinity, 
about twenty-three miles northwest of Yosemite Val- 
ley. They were attempting to cross over to pasture 
land in Mono County, and were lost in the snow. 





Greenwood Lake, about forty miles from this city, 
and situated partly in New York State and partly in 
New Jersey, is a delightful summer resort. The lake 
is ten miles long, the scenery about it charming, and 
plenty of fish live in its waters, 





The Columbia is said to be the largest steamboat 
ever built expressly for excursions. It has three decks, 
and accommodations for 8500 passengers. This boat 
was recently launched from the yard of John Englis 
& Son, Greenpoint, New York, and will soon be put 
on the Rockaway line. 


A prominent physician in Bellevne Hospital has re- 
marked that painful operations can be performed 
much more easily on “ flower days” than on any oth- 
ers. A patient will bear his sufferings without com- 
plaint if he has a bouquet of flowers to hold. The 
rooms of the “ Flower Mission,” at 239 Fourth Ave- 
nue, are open on Mondays and Thursdays, from ten in 
the morning till one in the afternoon. Express com- 
panies carry flowers to the mission free of cost. 





The Duchess of Edinburgh has her trials. She be- 
longs to the Greek Church, bet at the time of her mar- 
riage it was arranged that any children of hers were to 
be brought up as Protestants. On the anniversary of 
her imperial father’s birth she attended the Greek 
Church in London, and offered prayers for hie safety, 
happiness, and success in arms. Whereupon, among 
a certain class of adherents to the Church of England, 
there has been an indignant remonstrance against the 
Duchess being permitted to have the custody of her 
innocent babes during her forth-coming visit of three 
months in Russia. 





About this time it is well for all good citizens to 
bear in mind that in 1866 a single fire-cracker cost the 
city of Portland, Maine, no less than $10,000,000. 





Not long ago, at the mouth of the Col@mbia River, 
Oregon, 110 large salmon were taken at once in a net. 
They were sold to the canneries at about two cents a 
pound, 





American machinery is growing very popular in 
Sonth America. Large numbers of mowing and reap- 
ing machines have been exported, as well as general 
machinery and locomotives. Other countries have in 
some cases the advantage of first introducing their 
implements, but the strength and quality of American 
machinery give it superiority. 





Two eurgeons recently died in Paris from diphtheria 
contracted while endeavoring to save the lives of their 
patients. After performing an operation for the relief 
of croup, to facilitate the breathing of the patients, the 
surgeons drew the air through the diseased windpipe, 
applying their own lips. The result was fatal to them. 
The Medical Record suggests that an instrument suita- 
ble to be substituted for the surgeon's mouth must be 
within the scope of invention. 





On March 30, 1876, Lynde Brook Dam, near Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, burst, and a flood of waters de- 
scended into the valley below, causing great destruc- 
tion of property. A new dam has now been constructed, 
and it is believed that every precaution for security has 
been taken. The new reservoir will hold 663,000,000 
gallons of water. 





Columbia College proposes to publish, in addition 
to the Acta Columbiana, a new official paper, under the 
title of The Columbia Spectator. It is to. represent es- 
pecially the School of Mines and the Law Department. 
There will be reports of the moot-courts and the de- 
cisions rendered by Professor Dwight. The Spectator 
will be issued semi-weekly. 





Monsieur Thiers at eighty years of age is a marvel 
of strength and vitality. He is up at dawn of day, and 


nap regularly twice in the course of the day, eats plain 
food, and drinks milk aud coffee. He economizes his 
time and takes care of his health, and as yet has had 
little apparent need to slacken his labors. 





The last half of the Table Rock at Niagara broke off 
on May %, and fell into the river. The mass weighed 
nearly sixty tons, and up to 1876 the names of over 
four thousand visitors had been carved upon it. The 
part which recently fell was only half the original rock, 
the rest having fallen many years ago. On January 1, 
1829, a surface of the rock, supposed to be the size of 
half an acre, forming the bed of Maiden Walk, broke 
loose, and was precipitated into the immense chasm 
below. The crash was heard for a distance of five 
miles, and the effect in the immediate neighborhood 
resembled the shock of an earthquake. The water 
running under the bank is supposed to have caused 
the recent fall, and the shock when the rock struck 
the water was distinctly felt three miles from the fall. 
Several of the trees which stood on the rock are now 
seen standing in the river as erect as when in their 
original places on the rock. Where the rock shelved 
off from the bank, at e distance of twenty feet from 
the top, can be seen the root of a tree estimated to be 
two feet in diameter, 





at work before most people are awake. He takes a 
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BRITANNIA LIONIZING OUR MODERN ULYSSES. 
“My heart burns for the 7 
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TO VICTOR HUGO. 
Victor in Poesy, Victor in Romance, 
Cloud-weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears, 
French of the French, and Lord of human tears ; 
Child-lover; Bard whose fame-lit laurels glance 
Darkening the wreaths of all that would advance, 
Beyond our strait, their claim to be thy peers; 
Weird Titan by thy winter weight of years 
As vet unbroken, Stormy voice of France! 
Who dost not love our England—so they say; 
I know not—England, France, all man to be 
Will make one people ere man’s race be run: 
And I, desiring that diviner day, 
Yield thee full thanks for thy full courtesy 
To younger England in the boy my son. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 





(Continued from No. 1068, page 467.) 


CARITA. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, 


Avrtnor or “ Tar Curontoces or CARLINGFORD,” “ IN- 
noornt,” “Squire Anpen,” “THe PERPETUAL 
Curate,” “OmBRA,” ETO., ETO, 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE CRISIS APPROACHING. 


Wu e Oswald went about the streets so lightly, 
and thought so pleasantly of his prospects, an- 
other mind, still more agitated than that of Cara, 
was turning over and over all he had done for 
the last five or six weeks, and all that he might 
be about to do in the future. Agnes in her con- 
vent, with all her routine of duties, with the little 
tinkling bell continually calling her to one thing 
or another—to matins or even-song, to “ medita- 
tion,” to this service or ¢hat, to choir practice, to 
dinner and tea and recreation—carried a tumult 
of fancies about with her, which no one, except, 
perhaps, Sister Mary Jane, guessed. Oswald would 
have stood aghast could he have seen into that 
little ocean of excited feelings where the waves 
rose higher and higher as the hours went on, and 
sometimes a swelling tide almost swept the think- 
er herself away, though, indeed, he would have 
been so unable to understand it that the insight 
would probably have taught him little. How eas- 
ily he took all this, which was so tremendous to 
her! and that not only because of the difference 
between man and woman, but because of the fun- 
damental difference in temperament, which was 
greater still. Agnes had known but little that 
was lovely or pleasant in her life. Her rectory 
home was neither; her father and mother and 
brothers and sisters were all vulgar and common- 
place, struggling for existence, and for such priv- 
ileges as it contained, one against another, and 
against the world, each grumbling at the indul- 
gences the other managed to secure. The parish 
and its poor—and its rich, who were not much 
more attractive—had been all the world she had 
known, and the only beings who had crossed her 
horizon who were not struggling like her own peo- 
ple in the sordid race of existence to get some- 
thing, whatever it might be, were the Sisters in 
the House; and such a gentle, retired person as 
Miss Cherry, who was not fighting for any thing, 
who was ready to yield to any one, and whose 
mild existence was evidently not pervaded by that 
constant recollection of self which filled up all the 
Kife of the others. This was what had brought 
the visionary girl into the House, which was sor- 
did too in its details, though not in its spirit. 
Then there had been suddenly presented to her, 
just as she settled down to the work of the House, 
an image of something new, something more spon- 
taneous, more easy in generosity, more noble in 
liberality, than any thing she had ever encoun- 
tered. What did it matter that this type of no- 
bleness was a handsome young man? Visionary 
Agnes, in the daring of her youth, saw no harm, 
but rather a beautiful fitness, in the fact that this 


revelation of the ideal should have e!! that was best 
in external as well-as in more important things. 
He had stopped short, no doubt, with all the brill- 
iant world, which she did not know, waiting for 
him, arrested till he should join it, to carry the 


wounded child to the hospital. He had left those 
mysterious glories of life, day after day and week 
after week, to go and ask for little Emmy. How 
wonderful this was! The devotion of Sister Mary 
Jane, the loving-kindness of Miss Cherry, faded 
before such an example; for they had not the 
world at their feet as this young paladin evident- 
ly had. 

This was how the first chapter of the story 
came about. It opened her eyes (Agnes thought) 
to nobleness undreamed of, and for the first few 
weeks the universe itself had grown more bright 
to her. Could it be possible, then, that in “ the 
world” itself, which the Sisters had abjured—in 
that splendid, glorious “society” which even as- 
cetic books spoke of as something too full of en- 
trancements and seductions to be resisted by any 
but the most heroic—there were still opportunities 
of living the highest, unselfish life, to the glory 
of God and the comfort of man? When Agnes 
found that this ideal hero of hers had thoughts 
less exalted in his bosom—that so small a motive 
as the wish to see herself and talk to her had 
something to do with his devotion to the orphan, 
her visionary mind received a shock. Probably 
had Oswald’s enthusiasm been for another, she 
would have been disquieted by the discovery ; but 
there is something strangely conciliatory in the 
fact that it is one’s self who is admired and fol- 
lowed. Such trivial emotions detract from the 
perfection of an ideal character; but still it is a 
much more easy thing to forgive your own lover 
than any one else’s. And the more he sought 
her, the more Agnes’s heart, in spite of herself, 
inclined toward the man who could be thus moved. 
The ideal stole away, but so insensibly, in rose- 

colored clouds, that she had not discovered the 


departure of her first admiration and wonder be- . 





fore something else stole in. It was not all good- 
ness, nobleness, Christian charity, perhaps, that 
moved him; but what was it? Love, which in 
its way is divine too. Only after this altogether 
new influence had made itself felt did doubts ap- 
pear, making a chaos in her mind. Were his sen- 
iments as true as she had first thought? Was 
it right to counterfeit goodness, even in the name 
of love? Was not, after all, the life of the Sis- 
ters—the life of sacrifice—more noble than the 
other smiling life, of which he was the emblem ? 
Was it not a mean thing to go back from that, 
and all one’s high thoughts of it, to the common 
romance of a story-book? Might not this ro- 
mance lead back again to those vulgar beaten 
paths out of which Agnes had supposed herself 
to have escaped? And, ah! was it true, after all ? 
Was it love, and not levity ? Was he seeking her 
seriously, in honor and truth; or was it possible 
that he was not noble at all, seeking her only for 
his own amusement? These thoughts shook Ag- 
nes to the bottom of her soul. They were like 
convulsions passing over her, tearing her spirit 
asunder. She went on with her work and all her 
religious exercises, and nobody found out how 
curiously unaware of what she was doing the girl 
was—living in a dream, performing mechanical- 
ly all outside functions. Who does know, of 
those who are most near to us, what is going on 
in our minds? And not a calm Sister, not a little 
orphan in the House, would have been more in- 
capable of comprehending than was Oswald, to 
whom it would have seemed impossible that any 
thing in the world could produce so much emo- 
tion. Not only was it incomprehensible to him, 
but he could not even have found it out. And 
that his conduct should move either Agnes or 
Cara to this passionate suffering was an idea out 
of his grasp altogether. He would have been as- 
tounded, and more than astounded, had he been 
able to see into these two strange phases of un- 
known existence, which he could not have re- 
alized; but yet he was interested as warmly as 
his nature permitted. He was “in love ;” he was 
ready to do a great deal to secure to himself the 
girl he loved; he was ready to proceed to the 
most unmistakable conclusions, to commit him- 
self, to blazon his love to the eyes of day. Per- 
haps even the sense that it was th his power to 
do this, without waiting for a key-note from any 
one else, had something to do with his perfect 
calm. 

After this, however, the departure of Emmy 
brought a new phase to this strange wooing. 
There was no reason now why Agnes should go 
out alone, and watchful Sister Mary Jane, who 
was not satisfied with the shape the affair was 
taking, exercised an undisclosed surveillance over 
her young disciple. Things of “the world,” like 
love and marriage, are out of the way of profess- 
ed Sisters, Anglican or otherwise; but Sister Mary 
Jane had long recognized that Agnes Burchell 
had not a “vocation;” and she was a woman, 
though she was a Sister, and had a soft spot in 
her heart which would have made her not inex- 
orable to an incipient romance. But why didn’t 
he ask me about her friends? Sister Mary Jane 
said to herself. This seemed to her the test by 
which Oswald was to be known, and he had borne 
its application badly. Accordingly she watched 
over Agnes with double zeal, scarcely letting her 
out of her own sight. Some one was always 
ready to go out with her when she went out; and 
even in the daily procession of the school-girls 
Agnes was never left alone. Here, however, Os- 
wald was just as much in advance of every thing 
Agnes could have thought of as she was in ad- 
vance of him in intensity of feeling. Nothing 
could exceed the cleverness, the patience, the 
pertinacity, with which he baffled this attempt to 
shut him out from her. He would not be shut 
out; he haunted the neighborhood like the air 
they breathed. The door seemed never to open 
but he was within reach, and Agnes never went 
to a window without seeing him. He passed the 
procession as it went demurely along the street ; 
he was present somewhere when it came out, and 
when it went in. Whenever Agnes was visible, 
he was there. This might have been the most 
intolerable persecution, enough to drive the vic- 
tim crazy. But, oddly enough, it did not produce 
this effect. On the contrary, the sense of his 
constant presence near her, watching her per- 
petually, became like an intoxication to Agnes. 
She went about more and more like a person in 
a dream. To feel that when you lift your eyes 
you will most probably see a handsome face full 
of tender interest, anxiously waiting to secure 
your answering glance, and beautiful eyes full 
of love and eagerness watching you wherever 
you go, is not a thing which produces a very dis- 
pleasing effect upon the mind of a girl. He 
could not approach her directly, had not a chance 
of speaking to her, but he never gave her time 
to forget him. The excitement of this pursuit 
delighted Oswald. It would have pleased him 
even had he been much less truly touched by 
genuine love than he was, so far as that love can 
be considered genuine which springs from the 
sudden impression made by a fair face, and which 
has no foundation (to speak of) of personal knowl- 
edge or intimate acquaintance. As this, however, 
is what is called love by the great majority of the 
world, we need not apologize for Oswald’s senti- 
ment, which was quite real and very engrossing. 
But it suited his character admirably to carry it 
on in this way. He enjoyed the sensation of 
foiling all precautions, and conveying by a glance, 
by the taking off of his hat, by his mere appear- 
ance, as much as other men do by chapters of 
more practical wooing. Agnes, after a week or 
two of this treatment, began to forget all her 
doubts, and to feel herself floated upward into 
a visionary world, a kind of poetical paradise, in 
which the true knight worships and the fair lady 
responds at a saintly distance, infinitely above 
him yet beneath him, half angelic yet half para- 
sitic, owing to his worship the greater part of her 
grandeur. 
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She made a little feeble resistance ! 
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now and then, saying to herself that she did not 
know him, that he did not know her ; asking her- 
self how could this interchange of glances and 
the dozen words they had spoken to each other 
form any foundation for “ friendship,” which in 
the trouble of her mind was what she chose to 
call it. But such arguments do not count for 
much in the mind of a girl who feels and knows 
that all her comings and goings are marked by 
adoring eyes, that some instinct guides her lover 
across her path whenever she leaves the shelter 
of her home, and that his love is great enough 
to encounter perpetual fatigue and trouble, and 
to make him give up his entire leisure to the 
chance of seeing her. If it ever gleamed across 
her mind that he might have found out an easier 
way by making love to her parents, and that this 
would at once have delivered them both from all 
possibility of misunderstanding, the idea faded 
as quickly as it entered, driven away by the next 
appearance of Oswald’s reverential salutation, 
his eager glance, his apparently accidental pres- 
ence. Sister Mary Jane very seldom went with 
the procession, and it was not etiquette to talk 
of what was seen or heard outside, and the Su- 
perior of the House was so occupied as to be be- 
yond the possibility of gossip, so that she did 
not hear of the daily appearance of the intruder. 
Sister Catherine was short-sighted, and very much 
taken up with the demeanor of the girls. If she 
remarked him at all with her dim eyes, she took 
it for granted that he lived in the neighborhood, 
and was going to his occupation, whatever it 
might be, when the girls went out for their walk. 
“T don’t keep up the practice of recognizing the 
people I knew in the world,” she said, on one 
occasion, seeing somebody taking off his hat. 
“Never mind whether it was for you or for me; 
it is best to take no notice, unless, indeed, with 
real friends.” But she did not mention the in- 
cident to the Superior, and Agnes, though she 
trembled, said nothing. The daily encounter was 
like wine in her veins. It intoxicated her with 
a curious dreamy intoxication of the spirit. Her 
head was in the clouds as she walked, and she 
did not know which was real—the curious life 
which she passed like a dream in the House, or 
that glimpse of freedom and light and sunshine 
which she had abroad, light in which he stood 
enshrined like the young Saint Michael in the 
painted window. Byd that moment of en- 
counter became the critical fact in the day. Who 
was she to resist this fanciful, delicate worship ? 
and Agnes did not know that it was to him no vis- 
ionary reverential distant worship, but the most 
amusing and seductive pursuit in the world. 

It was evident, however, that this could not go 
on indefinitely without coming to some conclu- 
sion. A few weeks stole by; Oswald did not 
tire, and Agnes grew more and more self-absorb- 

She struggled, but ineffectually, against the 
sweet, strange fascination which rapt her out of 
the vulgar world altogether in which she still 
went on mechanically doing her duties, very good 
to the children, very submissive and sweet to the 
Sisters, caring for nothing so much as to sit still 
in a corner and muse and dream when her work 
was done. Agnes felt herself a very unsatisfac- 
tory person all these weeks, She was ashamed 
to think how little her heart was in her work, 
although she did it to all appearance more duti- 
fully than ever. All her little disquiet was over. 
She bore the dullness like an angel, because of 
this visionary refuge of dreams which she had; 
but, with all this outward sweetness, Agnes felt 
that in her early days in the House, when her 
heart rebelled at the details, but was warm as 
an enthusiast’s in the spirit of the place, she 
was more true than now. Now she was pa- 
tient, docile, gentle with every body, and when 
she had an opportunity of quiet, would stroll into 
the little rude chapel with its bare walls—for 
what? for prayer? She had gone there to pray 
for strength many a time when her patience was 
nearly at an end before; but now what visions 
stole unwittingly yet too sweetly upon her dreamy 
soul, what words imagined or remembered kept 
echoing in her ears? Poor Agnes! how happy 
she was, and how miserable! Good Sister Cath- 
erine, short-sighted and dull, wondered over the 
young teacher’s growth in grace, and whispered 
to the Superior that a great work was going on, 
and that their young helper would soon devote 
herself as they had done, and join them altogeth- 
er in their work. But Sister Mary Jane, who 
was wise, shook her head. She saw something 
in the dreamer’s eyes which did not mean devo- 
tion. And oh, how guilty poor Agnes felt when, 
stealing out of chapel, where her prayers had so 
soon melted away into those musings, she en- 
countered the blue eyes which Oswald had thought 
too beautiful not to be merciful as well! Agnes 
trembled daily to be asked, “ What are you think- 
ing of ?” What was she thinking of ? How could 
she tell any one—much less Sister Mary Jane ? 
It was shameful, terrible, to carry such thoughts 
into such a place. How she had fallen off from 
the first fervor, the early enthusiasm, of self. 
devotion! To what was that devotion now turn- 
ed aside? Alas! alas! but, all the same, in ex- 
ternal matters the change was all for the better. 
The more pious of the girls thought her a true 
Agnes, fit votary of the saint who bears the lamb. 
They hoped she would keep that gentle name, and 
be Sister Agnes when she was professed. 

Thus Agnes got an altogether fictitious reputa- 
tion while Oswald carried on his wooing, and 
summer came, and the long evenings grew more 
and more akin to dreams. Oswald did what few 
men of his class would do for love or any thing 
else—went without his dinner evening after even- 
ing. In the hot days the girls had their walk 
later, and as soon as he found this out, love and 
the excitement of pursuit and the determination 
to succeed persuaded him between them to this 
sublime point of self-sacrifice. After a while he 
was rewarded. And this was how it came about. 

It was June; the summer had expanded until 
the days were almost at their longest. and as the 








season had all through been a very warm and 
bright one, every thing was in its perfection of 
summer beauty. Oswald had seen the school 
procession trip in by the door of the House, leav- 
ing behind all the lovely glow of a summer sun- 
set. He turned round and walked away toward 
that brilliant western blaze with a sigh. Twi- 
light was in his face, which the golden light caught 
aslant and glorified. It was getting on to the 
wistful moment of the day when the excitement 
of the sun’s departure is over, and Nature, too, 
sighs in exhaustion and gentle sadness ; and it was 
the wistful moment for the lover, his lady just 
disappeared out of sight, and the impossibility 
of following her, speaking to her, getting any 
point of connection with her, overwhelming his 
mind, Was this how it was always to be; nev- 
er to get any further; never to do any thing but 
wait and gaze and salute her as she passed; was 
this to be all? Rather, indeed, this for her than 
any thing with another! But yet the days were 
long, and it is dreary always to wait. 

Then there suddenly appeared against the blaze 
in the west a black poke-bonnet, the ugliest of 
its kind. He pricked up his ears and quickened 
his steps. How he could think it might be she 
whom he had just seen to disappear at the con- 
vent door, I don’t understand, but his heart began 
to beat, and his steps quickened as if by magic. 
Nothing short, however, of a novel adaptation of 
the great Indian juggling trick could have brought 
Agnes there. She was, on the contrary, safe in 
the House, superintending the girls, who were get- 
ting ready for tea, with the sweetest angelic smile 
upon her face. The girls were hot from their 
walk, tired and troublesome and noisy, but Agnes 
bore with them like a saint, did not hear them, 
indeed, having retired into her private chapel and 
place of musing. But if it was not Agnes, if, in- 
deed, it was some one as unlike Agnes as could be 
conceived, Agnes herself could scarcely have been 
so desirable to meet. It was the old portress of 
the House, the lay Sister who had several times 
accompanied her on her expeditions to the hospi- 
tal. A sudden inspiration came to Oswald. There 
could be nothing improper in addressing her, a 
perfectly safe person, to whom his interest in lit- 
tle Emmy could have nothing but the most natu- 
ral and genuine aspect. He hastened up to her 
with anxious looks, and asked how the little pa- 
tient was, and if any news of her had been re- 
ceived at the House. 

“Oh, bless you, Sir, yes,” said the lay Sister ; 
“she’s been very bad, but now she’s better. She 
won’t be a long liver, that child. She’s very deli- 
cate; but come when it will, the little lamb is pre- 
pared. She is the piousest child I ever came 
across.” 

“Do you mean to say she is dying ?”’ said Os- 
wald, alarmed in spite of himself. 

“Oh no, Sir. Some time, I make no doubt, but 
not now; but she has been that delicate—you 
could blow her away with a puff of wind. So she 
has never come back. Indeed, I hear the teacher 
of the third division, that’s Miss Burchell—you’ve 
seen her—the one as always went to the hospi- 
tal—” 

“Oh yes, I’ve seen her.” 

“ Delicate too, Sir. I’m not easy deceived, and 
I saw in a moment as she was not fit for the 
work.” 

“Ts she ill?” said Oswald, all tremulous and 
excited, feeling disposed to rush forthwith to the 
House without rhyme or reason and carry her off. 

“Oh no, Sir; not at all. But Sister Mary Jane 
—she’s the Superior—” 

“Yes, yes, I know.” 

“She thinks that she’d be the better for a 
change, and so,as she wants to send some more 
children to the Sanatorium, she’s made up her 
mind to send her, for she’d be a deal the better, 
she says, of a little sea air herself.” 

“ Ah,” said Oswald, “she who is going to the 
Sanatorium is Sister Mary Jane.” 

“Not at all, Sir; oh no; the one that is going 
is Miss Burchell. Sister Mary Jane is the Supe- 
rior, and she thinks it will do her good, and take 
off her thi ts.” 

“Ah, I see,” said Oswald, gravely. “When 
does Miss Burchell go? You might ask her from 
me to remember me to little Emmy. When does 
she go?” 

“To-morrow, Sir. I am sure, Sir, you’re very 
good to think so much about such a little thing 
as that, but she #s a dear little thing. I have un- 
derstood, Sir, that it was you that paid for her 


ert ae 
“That is a trifle, Sister—” 

“ Oh, I am not called Sister,” said the portress, 
blushing with pleasure. “I am not a lady like 
the rest. I am only in the House to open the 
door and to do the chars; but if I was the Superior, 
I could not be more interested for little Emmy. 
Bless you, Sir, she is the piousest little thing. And 
thank you, Sir, for your goodness to her; that 
child’s prayers will bring down a blessing on you.” 

“Amen!” said Oswald, himself feeling much 
more pious than usual. ‘“ I want badly enough—” 

“And I'll tell Miss Burchell to give Emmy 
your love—” 

“On second thoughts,” said Oswald, astutely, 
“it will be better not to say any thing about it. 
The Sister Superior might not like a stranger to 
send messages.” 

“That is very true,” said the lay Sister, per- 
ceiving all at once that she too might have come 
in for a rebuke ; and after this she ran on into 
sundry communications about Sister Catherine, 
who was newly arrived and not quite up to the 
work. “For them that know such ladies as Sis- 
ter Mary Jane and Miss Burchell is naturally par- 
ticular,” said the portress. 

“Very naturally,” said Oswald, with fervor. 
He asked her to put a sovereign for him into the 
poor-box at the chapel door, and then sent her off 
well pleased, while he turned back in great haste 
to prepare for his going. Here was his oppor- 
tunity at last. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE SEVENTEEN-YEAR 
LOCUST. 


Tue harvest-fly, improperly called locust, has 
recently made its appearance in New Jersey, aft- 
er an absence of seventeen years. The woods in 
certain localities are full of them, the ground is 
strewn with the semi-transparent shells out of 
which they have crept, and the air, from sunrise 
till long after sunset, resounds with the shrill, 
harsh noise produced by the males. The birds 
and fowls fatten on them, and destroy them by 
the thousand. 





SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOCUSTS. 


These insects have short antenne, tipped with 
a little bristle, veined and transparent wings and 
wing-covers, and a hard skin. The female pos- 
sesses a piercer (Fig. 8, natural size) lodged in a 
groove under the end of the body. The piercer 
has two lateral plates, toothed like a saw in the 
lower portion, and between them a borer pointed 
like a spear. Their eyes are large, convex, and 
of a brilliant red color. The males (Fig. 2) make 
a loud rattling sound, by means of a kind of ket- 
tle-drum apparatus (Fig. 8) on each side of the 
base of the abdomen. This is covered by two oval 
plates, and consists of a cavity containing plaited 
folds of a transparent, parchment-like membrane. 
These folds are moved by muscular cords, whose 
rapid contractions and relaxations produce a 
sound which can be heard to a considerable dis- 
tance. The action is assisted by the rapid mo- 
tion of the under wings (Fig. 4), and the sound is 
rendered more piercing by resonant cavities with- 
in the body. A dry air is essential to the perfec- 
tion of the ing. 

In the larva state these insects are wingless 
and subterranean, living on the juices of roots. 
Fig. 6 shows the shell, out of which the insect 
has crawled through the slit in the back just be- 
hind the head, after emerging from the ground 
(Fig. 7). On the outer wings of the perfect insect, 
near the tip, is a dusky zigzag line in the form of 
the letter W, which by the superstitious is sup- 
posed to indicate the approach of war. The ex- 
panse of the wings is from two and a half to 
three and a quarter inches. 

The males soon die. They present scarcely a 
trace of digestive apparatus, and probably do not 
eat. In the female (Fig. 1) the digestive system 
is complete, and she must eat to supply the food 
necessary to develop the five hundred eggs she 
lays, unless her life is cut short by aerial ene- 
mies. In order to deposit her eggs, the female 
pierces a slender twig to the pith, boring a hole 
long enough to contain about sixteen eggs, as 
shown in Fig. 5. The eggs hatch in about six 
weeks, when the larve drop to the ground and 
immediately bury themselves in the earth, where 
they remain for a long series of years. As the 
time of transformation approaches, they gradu- 
ally advance toward the surface, from a depth of 
one or two feet. They generally leave the earth 
on a warm night, and ascend trees in immense 
numbers. In a short time the skin bursts on 
the back, and the perfect insect comes forth. It 
is supposed that not more than two out of the 
five hundred eggs deposited by the female reach 
perfection. 


R. W. THOMPSON AND THE 
“SATURDAY REVIEW.” 


Tne Saturday Review, in a notice of R. W. 
Txompson’s Papacy and the Civil Power, objects 
that its author does not see that the aim of the 
papal encyclicals and letters is to affect only the 
consciences of Roman Catholics. The “ papal 
pretensions,” it asserts, “are, after all, merely 
pretensions to authority over the conscience,” and 
this view of them, it thinks, takes away all their 
dangerous element ; there is no further need of 
alarm, for the Pope confines himself altogether 
to his spiritual domain. How such a criticism 
can have found its way into a periodical that has 
always held strongly the opposite opinion—and 
none has more vigorously opposed the “ papal 
pretensions” than the Saturday Review—can not 
be easily discovered. But the real reason that 
Mr. Tuompson and most American thinkers have 
for opposing ultramontanism is that its final ap- 
peal is every where to political intrigue or brutal 
force. In every part of the New World ultra- 
montanism has founded its own political party, 
and every letter and every appeal of the Pope 
serves to imbitter the strife of factions, and leads 
to scenes of civil dissension. 

It would be difficult to point out a single state 
or nation that has not within the past decade 











suffered real agitation and danger, and sometimes 
even disastrous revolutions, from the direct or in- 
direct effect of these papal appeals. In Brazil it 
was Freemasonry against which the Pope chose 
to aim one of his allocutions, and found his bish- 
ops ready to enforce his commands, even at the 
risk of a popular commotion. The correspond- 
ence between the Brazilian ministry and Cardinal 
ANTONELLI served to show that the papal camera 
were resolved to carry out their projects against 
Masonry and Freemasons, whatever might be the 
consequences. Canada was agitated almost to 
the brink of insurrection by the Gurporp case ; 
the priests armed their followers ; the people had 
nearly been thrown into civil war. In Colombia 
recently a whole province rose in revolt, led by 
its papal bishop, because the government insisted 
upon introducing unsectarian schools. The in- 
surrection has been quelled, but only at a great 
expense of human life. Mexico, less fortunate 
than Colombia, has seen its liberal government 
overthrown, and its legally chosen President driv- 
en into exile, after repeated insurrections excited 
by the papal prelates. In May, 1875, they rose 
in revolt, and were defeated. In 1876 they suc- 
ceeded in overturning the government, and LrRpo 
fled to New York. And in New York—for the 
word recalls our own misfortunes—the “solid 
and unbroken Catholic vote,” which has been 
given for so many years to the corrupt Democ- 
racy, under the direct influence of the papal hie- 
rarchy, has proved the source of such a series of 
public thefts, of private immorality, of general 
political degradation, as no other community has 
ever witnessed. The former companions of no- 
torious thieves fill many of our civic offices, and 
judges and lawyers too often unite in compro- 
mising with crime. 

These instances of the direct effects of the papal 
and ultramontane interference in the affairs of 
nations might be enlarged by similar examples 
from every State of the American Union, almost 
every city and town. The school question has 
produced a growing agitation from Boston to San 
Francisco. The Pope has chosen to condemn un- 
sectarian education ; his followers in the United 
States carry out his injunctions at the ballot-box. 
His prelates in some instances forbid their peo- 
ple to vote except for those who will promise to 
destroy the public schools, and as our Democratic 
politicians are least scrupulous in this matter, the 
Roman Catholic suffrages are every where at their 
disposal. They promise to check the progress of 
knowledge, and the papal prelates make them 
Governors and Senators in return. Nor, certain- 
ly, will the present condition of Europe confirm 
the notion of the Saturday Review that the papal 
briefs are without any political influence. On the 
contrary, the Pope appeals to the powers in aid 
of his temporal authority, and calls upon all Cath- 
olic nations to interfere in the affairs of Italy. 

Unhappily it is not the consciences of his peo- 
ple that the Roman pontiff would alone control, 
but he has assumed the part of a political leader, 
and, surrounded by his ultramontane cohorts, as- 
sails every government that refuses to enforce 
his religious opinions and his boundless authori- 
ty, and in no country has this foreign and Roman 
Catholic party proved so as in ours. 
Almost every Roman Catholic is a Democrat in 
name, and has joined in all those unfortunate 
measures that have made the Democratic party 
the source of rebellion, disaster, and almost pub- 
lic ruin. Our enormous national debt would prob- 
ably have never been incurred but for the promise 
held out by the “Catholic” faction among us te the 
Carolinian rebels; our city debt of $150,000,000 
is a monument of sectarian rapacity. 

Such a book, therefore, as Mr. Toompson’s has 
long been needed. Its author sees clearly the 
dangers of a clerical and ultramontane party. He 
points out with moderation its errors, and invites 
every true American to aid in opposing its polit- 
ical designs. Everne Lawrence. 





JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A. 


WE are glad to lay before our readers the fol- 
lowing letter from Sir Noél Paton, her Majesty’s 
Limner for Scotland, correcting certain statements 
respecting the youth of the distinguished artist 
Millais, copied into Harper's Weekly from the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. e writer has been an in- 
timate friend of Millais from the boyhood of both: 

Lonpow, May 18, 1877. 


cinnati paper, Sioteming to ££ certain facts in the 
early career ohn Everett Millais, R.A. In the eyes 
of Teh it would not in any way de- 
tract from Mr. ‘s high position were al- 
leged facts The contrary, indeed, would be the 
But the truth is, the warmest admirers of that 

artist can not justly claim for him the credit of having 
fought his to distinction early erty 
neglec er Mr. M was “‘ born a poor 
boy” it m easy to determine, ee! is 


that 
mantic of his having worked “under an em- 


and surround 
He himself, should the catements hesoee to come 
i a Lag ors laugh; but hi 
a any ; but his 
or receiving such unwar- 
ranted statements in a less spirit. 
London remarks on the more 
recent works of Mr. Millais I have nothing to do. 
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These works are before the world, and are well able 
to fight their own battles. But I feel, as will many 
others of the great artist’s friends, that “facts” so ab- 
solutely the reverse of correct as those above alluded 
to should not remain uncontradicted. 
While about it, I may as well correct another inac- 
pony be i London letter. Mr. Millais was born in 
¥ therefore, two years under, and not, as 
—— ee ” a little over fifty.” i ¥ 
rust you may be able to find espace in your columns 
for the ahem, and am, Sir, " 
Your very obedient servant, 
Noi Paton. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
JULY. 
Sunday, 1.—Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 8.—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday,  15.—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, %,—Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 


Wednesday, 25.—St. James, the Apostle. 
Sunday, 2.—Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 


Tue meeting of the Reformed (Dutch) Synod, 
which began Wednesday, June 6, in the Rev. 
Dr. Ormiston’s church, on Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-ninth Street, has been of more than 
usual interest. It was known that the appeal 
of the Rev. Dr. BLavvett, of Kingston, would 
be presented; and as his essay in Scribner's 
Monthly on ‘‘ Protestant Vaticanism” had been 
the subject of much comment, the result of the 
appeal was awaited with interest. The Synod 
organized by the appointment of the Rev. Dr. 
Rurvs W. CLaRK, of Albany, as president. The 
appeal of Dr. BLAUVELT was heard on the third 
day. The point made by him was that he ac- 
cepted the suspension from the ministry, on the 
und of departure from the standards of the 
hurch, but repelled the charge that he had, by 
his opinions, betrayed the cause of Christ. The 
discussion turned on the latter cha the doc- 
tor’s friends pleading earnestly for its removal 
from the sentence of suspension. The plea was 
not, however, favorably received, and Dr. BLav- 
VELT’s sentence was confirmed. The Board of 
Domestic Missions has received special legacies 
during the year amounting to $14,266, and has a 
balance of Pose. This board reported also an 
addition to the Church of 1183 members, above 
all losses. The Foreign Mission Board has three 
missions—in India, China, and Japan. In India 
there are 780 converts under its care; in China, 
591; and in Japan, 169. This board has a debt 
of $30,000; an effort to relieve it of this burden 
resulted in a subscription of $5000 from mem- 
bers of the Synod. 





The New York State Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Convention organized in Buffalo, on June 13, by 
the election of Major R. B. Corwin, of Brook- 
lyn, as president. 





At the State Convention of Rhode Island Uni- 
versalists there were reported to be in the State 
789 families in connection with the churches, 
590 members, and $263,000 of church property. 
The increase for the year was 21 families and 18 
members. 





A saddening impression is made by the exhi- 
dition, in the columns of a daily paper of this 
city, of the mortgage debts of the churches. 
The total, as taken from the books of the 
County Beguter, is $2,367,886, divided among 
the denominations as follows : Presbyterian, 
$706,000; Reformed, $644,000; Protestant Epis- 
copal, $453,000; Roman Sethe, See 000; Bap- 
tist, $212,000; Methodist, $79,000; Lutheran, 
$44,000. Some of the debts of single churches 
are very heavy. The Church of the Heavenly 
Rest carries $137,000; the Memorial Presbyte- 
rian, $130,000. These debts have been incurred 
in the erection of new edifices, and show the 
costliness of church-building in this city. 


A correspondent of the Hzaminer and Chronicle 
contributes a pro solution of the problem 
of helping candidates for the ministry in such 
manner ag not to impair their sense of person- 
al independence. He takes as an example the 
“ North Carolina Baptist Students’ Aid Associa- 
tion,”’ which loans money on good security to 
young men. The borrowers are required to re- 

und all advances after their education is com- 
pleted. No dividends can be paid to stock-hold- 
ers, the interest accruing being added to the 
principal of the fund. 








At the twenty-fourth Annual Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Iowa, held 
at Davenport, a memorial to the General Con- 
vention was unanimously adopted, asking that 
the western part of the State be set apart as a 
missionary jurisdiction, with a view to its bein 
made he ra distinct diocese. It was agreed, 
also, to reserve $20,000 worth of lands held by 
the Convention, as an episcopal endowment of 
the new see. The bishop reported 518 confirma- 
tions during the year. He also, in his annual 
address, favored the change of the name of the 
Church, and expressed the hope that the Gener- 
al Convention would appoint a commission to 
consider the subject. the other hand, Bish- 
op Stevens, in his address to the Pennsylvania 
Convention, took the opposite side, saying: 
“Our Church is by nam by constitution, Ey 
canons, by its Prayer-Book, y its articles of 
faith, by its Hymnal, a Protestant Episcopal 
Church. To e from her that name is to 
tamper with some or the vital elements of her 
existence.” This pro 1 is exciting discus- 
sion in the Protestant Episcopal body. 





At the twenty-second Annual Convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States and British America, whose open- 
ing was noticed in this Intelligence last week, 
there were reported to be 1000 Associations, 
with 100,000 members, in correspondence with 
the International Committee. There are own- 
ed by these Associations forty-eight buildings, 
valued at $2,000,000, and other property of the 
value of $1,000,000. The International Com- 
mittee expended during the year $16,000; the 
total expenses of the Associations are estimated 
to be almost $500,000. The sone weekly at- 
tendance upon Association Bible classes is 8138; 
8300 men have been aided to procure employ- 
ment; 123 general secretaries an ts are 
now actively engaged in the service of the Asso- 





ciations. The sum of $20,000 was appropriated 
for the use of the Executive Committee. This 
will be expended in the South, the West, and 
Canada, and among colored young men, railroad 
men, and Germans. It was decided to hold the 
next International Convention in Baltimore in 
1879, passing over the year 1878. 





The gifts to the yo during the Jubilee are 
said to amount to $1,300,000. 





The twenty-eighth meeting of the General 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church closed 
recently at Carthage, Illinois. The report of the 
Publishing Board showed $73,000 of assets, and 
liabilities amounting only to $16,000. The sum- 
mary of the statistics of the denomination in this 
country showed 4623 congregations, 2662 min- 
isters, and 570,473 communicants. There are 
twelve Lutheran publishing houses in the Unit- 
ed States, and sixty-five periodicals issued: The 
next meeting of the Synod will be held in Wor- 
cester, Ohio, June 10,1879. There are in all four 
General Lutheran Synods in the United States— 
one Northern and one Southern, the General 
Council and the Synodical Conference. The 
last named meets in Chicago July 18; the Gen- 
eral Council, the 10th of October next, in Phila- 
delphia. 





The death is announced of the Rev. G. T. 
Perks, M.A., one of the ex-presidents of the 
British Wesleyan Conference. He was taken 
suddenly with apoplexy on Sunday, May 27, and 
died the next day. Mr. Perks had recently vis- 
ited South Africa in the interest of Wesleyan 
missions. 





The Sunday-school Assembly at Lake Bluff, 
near Chicago, begins July 2, and continues dur- 
ing the greater part of the month. 





In the General Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland, which began May 24, fifty overtures 
from Synods and Presbyteries in favor of the dis- 
establishment of the State Church were offered. 
A notice of a motion on the subject was given by 
Dr. Raryy. 





In the Presbyterian General Assembly at Chi- 
cago the ever-recurring subject of reduced rep- 
resentation was disposed of in the following 
way : Two alternative overtures were sent down 
to the Presbyteries, one proposing synodical rep- 
resentation, pure and simple, the other retain- 
ing the present system of presbyterial represen- 
tation. The latter overture provides that each 
Presbytery consisting of not more than forty 
ministers shall send to the General Assembly one 
minister and one elder; each Presbytery of more 
than forty and less than eighty ministers shall 
send two ministers and two elders; each Presby- 
tery of more than eighty and less than 120 min- 
isters shall send three ministers and three elders, 
in like proportion, for every forty ministers. The 
report of the Committee of Correspondence, 
which expressed regret for strong words spoken 
of the Southern Presbyterians during the war, was 
rejected by a vote of 237 to 95. So the Northera 
Assembly refuses to concede more than it did last 
year for the establishment of fraternal relations 
with the South. It was stated by one of the sec- 
retaries of the Assembly’s Foreign Mission Board 
that 2273 churches made no contributions dur- 
ing the year to foreign missions; the money 
given came from 2804, or a littie more than half 
of the whole number. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ir was in Boston. A low musica! sound came w 
from the closet under the stairs, and the mother list- 
ened. It was her little son softly singing to himself 
“TI need Thee every hour.” “ How giad I am that I 

my boy to hear that sermon on ‘Closet Devo- 
tions’ at the Tabernacle last evening !” said she. Then 
she could not forbear stepping quietly to the closet 
door to catch a glance at the “ d 
cious lamb”—“ bless his heart 


“dear child,” the “ pre- 
8 1” Soshe did. 
saw him—saw him devoutly en; 


And she 
in humming that 


revival hymn. also running his finger around in 
the e jar . And there the devotions broke up— 
e up groans of repentance for sin found out. 





“Don’t put too much confidence in a lover's vows 
and sighs,” said Mre. Partington to her niece: “ let 
him tell you that you have lips like strawberries and 
cream, cheeks like a tarnation, and eyes like an aster- 
isk; but such things oftener come from a tender head 
than a tender heart.” 


* All that’s Bright must fade,” mused the famous 
member for Birmingham, as he noted his silver locks 
in the looking-glass. 


Mrs. Brown tells her husband not to sit in his shirt 
sleeves, or he will catch cold. How can a man sit in 
hie shirt sleeves ? 











The following is a literal copy of a label affixed to 
the cage of some fowls that were exhibited at a poultry 
show: “1 Pare Coach and Chinas.” 





“My dear Julia,” said one pretty girl to another, 
a) ene ap any | to ma A odions 

r. Snuff ?” y, my dear Mary,” Julia, “I 
believe I could take A nck 


im at a pinch.” 

“Vy,” said a cockney in London to an American, 
“you speak —_— as vell as ve do.” “Thank 
heavens,” responded the American, “I have not been 
here long enough to forget how to speak it!” 


A bachelor editor, who had a pretty unmarried sister, 
lately wrote to one similarly circumstanced, “ Please 
exchange.” 











Longfellow looks upon Sunday as “ the golden clas: 
that + together the volumes of the od ;” but 4 
who never indulges in romantic ts of imagina- 
p44 ecstatic season when you can lie 
pawy 1 morning, and have som extra 





Things have come to a pretty when the funn 
man has to compound thie sort of thi 3 “A thunder. 
ing good sweetheart is the girl who to her Bo- 
anerges him to stay,” 





was written on a Mr, Well- 
given to exaggeration : 
“ You double each story you tell, 
You double each sight that you see; 
Your name's double u e double 1, 
Double u double o 4.” 





SHARP ENOVGH ALRRADY.—A solicitor, who was re- 
markable for the len, and sharpness of his nose, 
— told a yA that . she er ost ye yen i 

matter 0 e wou ie 8 inst her. 
Indeed, Sir,” said the lady, “ there is no necessity for 





7p2.t0 ale your bill, for I am sure it is sharp enough 
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“FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


Tue original fools, or jesters, such as we see 
in the above engraving, were persons employed 
in medieval families, whose business it was to 
entertain the household by amusing tricks and 
humorous sallies. Court-fools do not appear dis- 
tinctly and officially until after the Crusades, and 
it is not unlikely that they were introduced into 
Europe from the East. They were at first either 
misshapen, half-imbecile dwarfs, who were them- 
selves ridiculous objects, and whose senseless re- 
plies were welcomed with laughter, or quick-wit- 
ted, half-insane creatures, whose acute sense of 
humor enabled them to utter many brilliant jests 


suggested by the oecasion. At times such posi- 
tions were held by poor and merry poets, who 
were glad to accept the place of court-fool on 
account of the income it represented. 

Among the insignia of office were the fool’s 
eap, party-colored, adorned with three asses’ ears 
and a cock’s comb, and worn on a shorn head, 
the variously shaped fool’s sceptre or bauble, 
the bells which decorated the cap as well as other 
parts of the costume, and a wide collar. In En- 
gland the fools were at one time distinguished 
by a calf-skin coat, with buttons down the back, 
which protected them from the anger of those 
whom they provoked by their jests. By the illu- 
minators of the thirteenth century they are rep- 


resented as squalid idiots, wrapped in a blanket, 
and holding a stick with an inflated bladder at- 
tached to it for a sceptre. 

One of the most celebrated of court-fools was 
Trisovcet, a favorite of the French monarch 
Francis I., who frequently amused his master by 
giving him most impertinent counsels. He car- 
ried tablets with him, on which ‘he inscribed the 
names of those courtiers who had been guilty of 
any particular act of folly. Another remarkable 
jester was Covton, at the court of Louis XVIIL, 
who combined in himself the two characters of 
physician and fool. When a medical student, 
Covton was in the habit of keeping a whole hos- 
pital ward in roars of laughter by his powers of 











mimicry. On one occasion when officiating as 
assistant to the great Aurpert, and the latter was 
bandaging the swollen legs of his sovereign, Cov- 
LON 80 exquisitely mimicked his master behind 
his back that the delighted monarch determined 
to retain the young man near his person. For 
the amusement of his royal patron, Couton gave 
daily imitations. If the king asked him whom 
he had met, the medical jester would at once as- 
sume the bearing, voice, and manners of the per- 
son he wished to represent. It mattered not what 
the sex or the rank of the individual might be, 
or whether the persons mimicked were the king’s 
friends or relations. In any case the monarch 
was in an ecstasy of hilarity, as he promptly rec- 
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ognized the identity of the person represented. 
The story is told that one day the Duke of Or- 
leans, being in a generous mood, said to the jest- 
er: “Covton, I happened to see and hear your 
imitation of me yesterday. It was capital, but 

at quite perfect. You did not wear, as I do, a 
ai amond pin in your cravat. Allow me to pre- 
sent you with mine ; it will make the resemblance 
more striking.” ‘Ah! your Highness,” replied 
Cov oy, fixing the pin in his own ‘cravat, and put- 
ting on such a look that the prince might have 
thought he was st: inding before a mirror, “as a 
poor imitator, I ought properly to wear only paste.” 
Covnoy’s facial imitations were absolutely mar- 
velous. On one occasion he sat for a portrait of 
Tuers, and on another for that of Mout, both 
pai intings being very successful. His third under- 
taking of the kind, ‘however, rendered the former 
feats insignificant. There was no good portrait 
extant of the deceased minister Virtue. This 
fact was mentioned with regret in the presence 
of Covton by an artist friend. He replied, “ Ay, 
no likeness of him represents the profound sub- 
tleness of his character and his evanescent ex- 
pression.” As he said this, a living VILLELE seem- 
ed to stand before the astonished painter, who 
then and there, from the features of the facial 
mimic, sketched the well-known portrait which so 
faithfully represents the famous statesman of the 
old Bourson days. 

In England the services of the jesters were oc- 
casionally employed for sedative purposes rather 
than as an excitement to gayety. Srrurr records 
that it was not unusual to engage them as story- 
tellers to kings and princes who required to be 
gently talked to sleep. The office has expired, 
but well-qualified candidates for it still survive. 
The brilliant fools, however, also rendered at times 
valuable service to their royal masters in the way 
of enlightening princely ignorance and stupidity. 
An old writer says of them: “They spoke so 
boldly, when there was need for it, that honest 
and merry men of note, desirous to serve their roy- 
al master, borrowed the liberty, as it were, and 
told valuable truth under the form of an idle 
joke. When Ricnarp IL. was pressed by all 
classes of his people for reform in a government 
under which they were sorely oppressed, many of 
his courtiers advised him to place himself at the 
head of the army and destroy all who showed 
themselves thus unreasonable. The king was 
perplexed, and seemed uncertain what course was 
the best to pursue, “ But,” says Joun TRUSSELL, 
the historian, “there was present old Sir JoHn 
Linne, a good soldier, but a shuttle-brain, of 
whom the king in merriment demanded what he 
thought the fittest to be done. Sir JoHN swore, 
‘Blood and wounds! let us charge home and kill 
every mother’s son, and so we shall make quick 
dispatch of the best friends you have in the king- 
dom. This giddy answer,” adds TrussgLL, “more 
weighed with the king than if it had been spoken 
in grave or sober sort.” The monarch saw the 
folly of his courtiers’ advice, and refused to fol- 
low it. 

Under the Srvarts the court-fools became per- 
sonages of considerable dignity and importance. 
They were allowed serving-men to wait upon 
them, and sometimes were in receipt of large 
pensions from the government. In other in- 
stances they came pte the lower classes, and 
had no other recommendations than their own 
wit. ARCHIBALD ARMSTRONG, or ARCHIE, as he is 
commonly called by historians, is a remarkable 
example of the latter class, He was official fool 
to James I. and his son Cartes. To the former 
he was also a sort of gentleman groom of the 
chambers, preceding him when on a journey, and 
looking after the royal quarters. In this capaci- 
ty he was made a free citizen of Aberdeen, and 
held that freedom till his death. ARMsTRONG 
must have been an especial favorite with JamEs, 
for in spite of the monarch’s hatred of tobacco, 
he granted the jester a patent for the manufac- 
ture of tobacco-pipes. He also gained a consid- 
erable addition to his salary in bribes offered him 
for presenting petitions to the king. The po- 
sition of AkwsTRONG with his second master, 
Cuarves I, is significantly indicated by his de- 
mand when appointed to accompany the prince 
to Spain. He claimed to have the service of an 
attendant, the same as was awarded to the gen- 
tlemen of the royal suite. The impudent claim 
caused a great tumult among the fine gentlemen 
in question, and the unlucky jester was compelled 
tv go abroad in much less state than he consider- 
ed his due, 

Much surprise has been expressed that one of 
the ArMsrronGs, a border clan of doubtful repu- 
tation, should ever have made his way to court, 
even in so equivocal a position as that of the 
king’s jester. To account for it, however, we 
have the following story, but are not able to vouch 
for its authenticity: A shepherd with the car- 
cass of a sheep on his shoulders was tracked 
by the officers of justice to a cottage in the moor- 
lands, where, however, they found no one but a 
vacant- looking lad, who sat rocking a cradle, ap- 
parently altoge ther unconscious of their object 
in intruding upon him. ‘Se arching somewhat 
narrowly, they at length found that instead of a 
baby, the carcass of the missing sheep occupied 
the cradle. No longer doubting that the faith- 
ful rocker of the cradle was the culprit, they 
seized and brought him to Jedburg, where King 
one then of Scotland, had just arrived to hold 

me of his justice aires. Condemned to die, the 

ingenious dncun Arsstron@, for him it proved 
to be, pleaded with the king that he was a poor 
ignorant man, but he had heard of the Bible, and 
wished to read it through; would his Highness 
please respite him until this should have been 
accomplished for his soul’s weal? The good- 
natured monarch granted the prayer, and ARcHIE 
immediately responded, with a sly look, “ Then 
dvil tak me an I ever read a word o’t as lang as 
my een are open.” James saw from this answer 
the natural humor the man possessed, and had him 
brought to court, where he afterward remained. 





A DESTRUCTIVE TORNADO. 


On page 508 we give a series of illustrations 
showing the devastation caused on the eveni 
of June 4 by a tornado passing over the town o 
Mount Carmel, Illinois. Mount Carmel is a thriv- 
ing town of about 3000 inhabitants, on the Cairo 
and Vincennes The most prominent 
buildings destroyed were the Court-house, two 
newspaper offices, three churches (one of them 
the finest in Southern Illinois), and two school- 
houses. About twenty business houses and near- 
ly 100 residences were destroyed or damaged ei- 
ther by the storm or by fire. The loss is esti- 
mated at from $300,000 to $500,000. 

Eye-witnesses of the disaster describe the scene 
as one of sudden and appalling destruction. In 
a few seconds of time sixty ——— were de- 
stroyed, and the débris of the scattered 
over miles of country. Shingles and pieces of 
boards were found the next morning more than 
thirty miles from the scene of the disaster. A 
church bell was carried 300 feet through the 
air. Stories of wonderful escapes are told. 
The correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial 
professes to know of a little boy who “ was lifted 
above the houses and landed unhurt at his house 
half a mile south. He said he passed over the 
church steeple as it went the other way.” An- 
other account of this adventure says the boy was 
“rolled along the street like a ball,” which is 
certainly more credible. 

The duration of the tornado was less than two 
minutes. In that short space of time about thir- 
ty lives were lost and the best part of the town 
was destroyed. The day being rainy, many farm- 
ers who could not work at home were in town. 
The County Court was in session also, which took 
many people to the city. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were blown in some instances a distance of 
400 feet as if they were feathers. The tornado 
came almost without warning. One gentleman 
told a newspaper correspondent that a sense of 
oppression, as if the air was loaded with electric- 
ity, led him to look out of the window. He put 
his hand out to feel if it was raining, and the 
drops of water amounted to little more than mist. 
He turned away, and immediately there was a 
crash terrible to hear, which he compared to the 
clapping together of timbers ; and again he look- 
ed out, to see the air filled with bricks, shingles, 
timber, beams, and the blackness of dust. Our 
illustrations will give a clearer idea than words 
can convey of the destruction caused by this fear- 
ful tornado. 





Cotcate & Co.’s Cashmere Bouquet Soap has 
acquired a popularity hitherto unequaled by any 
Toilet Soap of home or foreign manufacture. 
A reputation begun early in the century made it 
easy for this house to impress the public. The 
peculiar fascinations of this luxurious article 
are the novelty and exceptional strength of 
its perfume.—[ Com.] 





Astuma.—Thousands of the worst cases of 
Asthma have been relieved by using Jonas Whit- 
comb’s Remedy. In no case of purely asthmatic 
character has it failed to give relief.—[Com.] 





SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 


Turse Pills are composed exclusively of veg- 
etable ingredients, and, although they entirely 
supersede the use of Mercury, do not leave any 
of its injurious effects. They act directly upon 
the liver, and are a valuable remedy in all cases 
of derangement of that organ. Sick Headache, 
Indigestion, and all Bilious Disorders succumb to 
the free use of them.—[Com.] 





Vanttta CuocoLate.—The highest perfection 
is obtained in the goods made by WatTer Baker 
& Co., who received the first award over all the 
world, even at the Paris Exposition. Ask your 
grocer for Baker’s, and you will get the very best 
Vanilla Chocolate in the market.—[ Com. ] 





He r for the weak, ame, and debilitated ; chronic 
and painful diseases cured without medicine. Electric 
Belts and other appliances, all about them, and how to 
distinguish the genuine from thespurious. Book, with 
full particulars, mailed free. Address Pot.vermMacuER 
Gatvanio Co.,292 Vine Street, Cincinnati,Ohio.-[Com.] 
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es GILDERSLEEVE, Captain and 

Member of the American Rifle Teams of 1874, 
1875, and 1876, says: ‘‘ I own and have used many of the 
best rifles of American and European manufacture, 
and can do well with any of them ; but when I shoot to 
win, I always take a Sharp’s ‘Old Reliable’ to the 
Field.” Sharp's Rifles are the best in the world. Send to 
SHARPS RIFLE CQ., Bridgeport, Conn., for 
Illustrated Price-List. 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal a) ce as a fine ¢ 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


It is a wholesome Botanical pevperetion, and has _- Te- 

freshing effect upon the mout 

ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquo item 

pletely neutralized by the use of wpe pene ti is loudly 

praised by artists of dramatic and | ‘hs ic profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 

Sold by Druggists every where. 











TO WATCH SPECULATORS! 





We have the best Imitation Gold Watch in the 
Purposes. The metal is a com p Fg 







WE SELL THE WATCH WITEOUT 
THE CHAIN FOR $10. 


J. BRIDE & CO., 


Clinton Place, & No. 11 Eighth Street, N. Y. 





TO CONSUMPTIVES 
INVALIDS. 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SODA will promptly and radi- 
cally cure Consumption and absolutely prevent its de- 
velopment in all cases of Predisposition or threatened 
attack. For WEAK LUNGS, CHRONIC BRON- 
CHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, NERVOUS PROS- 
TRATION, DYSPEPSIA or INDIGESTION, LOSS 
OF VIGOR and APPETITE, and all diseases arising 
from POVERTY OF THE BLOOD, WINCHES- 
TER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA IS A SPECIFIC, being unequaled as a 
VITALIZING TONIC, and BRAIN, NERVE, and 
BLOOD FOOD. 

Price $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 








Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets 
Are air-tight, indestructible, preserving the bod, 

ages, and protecting it f vermin, til 

snatchin, ‘ In all trom ehen st fo —t¥ 

sive. ept or can be procured by aaa. or 


Recommended by Board of Health for Ganencis of 
contagious diseases. 

W. M. RAYMOND WEG CO., 
406 Pear! St., and 12 New Bowery, N.Y. 
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nclose 3c. —— ; complete 
iusirated eres Price-List and 
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FORD, Coorzr Inst., New Yorx. 








KALDENBERG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 
igar-Holders, &c. 
Whole ie and Retail. Received First 
Prize at the Centen 
; Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
Repairing, Boiling, Silver-Mounting, &c 
.j§117 Fulton St. 
STORES { 6 Astor House (B'way), } NewYork, 


A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer of the 


POTATO .. -BUG, cassice 












CURRANT WoRMS @ 3 and other Insects le 
z <P ‘OISON. 

OUR PEST=- z 

Unlike PARIS GREEN in water, 


and i kled. Sure death. Pg in using. 
y at Te re ‘o danger BE — ay} ‘ ing. 


imonials. to the 
Y CHEMICAL WORKS, P. P. }. “Box 3139. 
66 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





Rifle, $7.50. 







Revolve 7-Sho English 
Double Shot-Gun, S12’ on Send for Circular. 
HOMER 


OMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N. Y. 


PELLUCIDIT Bi private dwellings craven 


br public baiidings, Se. fect —_ 
Oe parece ke Own. Sena f for —— ue 

: ¥ & STEVENS, 32 Burling Slip, New York. 

Cc. STEHR, Jienatormee of 


aum 

pone r Exolaere: Whole- 

and retail. Send for Circular and 

Price List 347 Broome Street, 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


ah MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. 25 











styles Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 8c, 
. W. DOWD & CO., Baierot, Conn. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT SCRAP-BOOK. 


Gummed ready to re- 
ceive your scraps. 
No paste or mucil 
—= Prices from $1 
to $3 50 each, including 
postage. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular. 


Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 & 121 William St.,N.Y. 


VEGETABLE FEST PUIDON, 


cheap, and sure Death to Po= 
Am ugs, Cabbage, Currant, 

- Cotton W orms,and all Pests 

that Prey on Vegetation. Dis- 

solves in water; is applied b rink- 

ling. No injury to plants. No danger 

in using. Circulars with -stimonials. Quarter pound 
, 80 Sea wen 4 ap acre, 


12 Cliff Street, *N. Y. 
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a." doc. additional gets two 
Premium Roses. See OUR GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, choose from over 

finest sorts. We make Roses a t ty, 
and are the largest Rose-Growers in America. THE 
Drinees & ConaRD Co., West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 


scleeinkiny ‘ony ot $ +... 
COLUMBIAN 
ing, from pf o $60; =e dot ‘the 


a a 

ap its Bode CUR. 

a sé. min HELL, 15 ~j 
Mass. Established 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
On REPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
on'recetpt 








of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haurer’s Macazine, Harrer’s Weexcy, and Haneen’s 
Bazan, for oue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKty, or 
Bazar will be ied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusorinens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: ’ free. 

The Volumes of the Magazivz commence with the 
Numbers for June and ber of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be enderetood that the 
subscriber wishes to n with the first Number of 
the current Volume, an back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrxn & Buorurns is prefer- 

able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tznme yor Apvertisine tiv Harren’s WEEKLY AND 
Hanxper’s Bazar. 
~ Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 © tg Line; 


ontide ae, Line—each inse’ 
a. by hed ot per Line; Cuts ee “Display, 
wt 25 per yg were insertion. 
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k= F bird in health and song g by “yal drag 
Patent Gravel Paper. le by 
gists and bird dealers. Depot, on Hedeon ” St., N. 


Imitation ary Watches 








95 FANCY Mixed Cards (no two alike), with name, 
10c., postpaid. Nassau Carp Co., Waseau, N.Y. N. ¥. 


ARCHITECTURAL, and RURAL BOOKS. 
ART. Order New Catalog: ue b Postal Card. 
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ROGERS’ 


a 
will be mailed, by en- 
closing 10 cents to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, 
Cor. 27th St., NY. 


Japanese Paper-Wars, 


JENNINGS BROTHERS, 


a Pitchers, 
ven ‘oot-Baths, Water-Carriers, Spittoons, 
Cuspadores, C ber, Commode, and Water Pails are 
Office, 372 Pearl Street, 

le supplied. N. W¥. City. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1X. 
ans LINGERIE, Gabrielle bbe ge Under- 


eo ue Nigh t-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
Giosed Drawers (for ‘girl rom & to 15 














yea 
BLOUSE. BASQUE, La Boitense Over-skirt and | 

Fall-Trained Skirt.. 10 
CON'TINENTAL BAS UE, ‘Long, Round Ove 

skirt, and yn | RR AES “2 
LAFA sted 


kirt 
LA BOIT’ EUSE POLONA IS WALKING Suir « “ 2 
POLONAISE — BEHIND, with Long | 


SCARF Lis, Long Apron, and Demi- 
EL, i ci namediih tele die. Sd00 at “ 24 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with laine 
= and a Gag Srelktng kt GixieRh, 02.05.0050 = @ 
ar 4 - 
ay ht FITTING BASQUE, Low Dra 
SieiisWikia Ln” i “ 4 
LADY. WASHINGTON BASQUE, Princesse 
ron, and Fan-Trained Skirt... “4 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED. SACQUE, ‘Over- 
pawl be 9 Diagonal Front, an alking 
oo 


SINGLE: BREASTED =, Beaeatie Over- 
kirt, and Long ye he ‘ 
PLASTRON B = een Boiteuse Overskirt, and - 
MEE MEE snc Wtsescescecescesectesesesce . 


WE Sa. cis doraccoevcecs °° @ 
LADY’S STER, with Russian Hood......... “« 50 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated 

Shirt — Vest, ad we Pantaloons (for - 


boy from 
SINGLE-B BRE 


~#. pA 

PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS...............06 at 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE Dl i bacetasenccce = | 
PRINCESSE gait and Tablier Skirt... “. § 
AGNES SOREL BASQ LH Fan Over- 

skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... - @ 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE and bg | Skirt. “ 11 
T 5 ty wd CLOAK AND LONG WALK- . 


ll ABIT aed a with Pleated Back, 

and Long Walking Skirt..................+. “ 15 
SCARF DOL MAN, hee SERS Demi- 

... | AES Ee lt 
BRETON COSTUME (Basque, Over-skirt and 

Mit rt) ssekebensinpechihcentecepaceoos 17 
TRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... ~ 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 

Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 

and 7g for e from 9 to 15 years old..... “ 19 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, : 





and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt..............+. * 19 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 
Scarf Back, and Walking S Pisses cosconesss ool 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 
| RSE SEs °° @ 
SINGLE-BRE STED JACKET, Empress Over- 
skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt.........-...... ae 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, 
and Long Fan-Trained Skirt... .......-.... “ 98 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped Front, 
Oe re cnc ccsvescensseseues 23 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER. de 
BORED WE iitsncndscsecesccessisss ae | 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged, This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 86 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 

___ HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


=~ $100. 0.00 at ar, ri 
Price by 








ANDERBURGH, WE & CO. Wood 
V tren Callers ae 3 erm 
18 Dutch Bereet 2 comer Fulton, New York. 
RINTING WicToR!: 
AND ERTERrRDe: 
Reape 5 OOOK a peeeree Wit pkery e000 Xe ogo. 








] Wile DOZING. An qnuing Photograph of 
B . Sent b mall on receipt 
of (price ~Cabinete, = cents; Cards, #5 cen 

LANDY, Photographer, Cincinnati, o. 











Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 
HARPERS GEOGRAPHIES. 


Trade-List Price. Introduction. Exchange, 


Harper's Introductory Geography, $060 $045 $037 
« — School * 1 25 94 75 








A complete course in physical and political geog- 
raphy for intermediate and grammar schools, 





Harper’s Geographies are the result of the best professional skill 
and experience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical 
teaching. They have received the unqualified endorsement of the 
public press and of many prominent educators. 





From Ws. F. Paxurs, President of State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 

Harper’s School Geography is, in my judgment, a decided advance upon any similar text-book now be- 
fore the public. In the scientific treatment and grouping of the topics, in the incisiveness of its questions, in 
the beauty and excellence of its illustrations, the accaracy of its maps, and in ite adaptation to the actual 
wants of the school-room, I know of no text-book that equals it. 

Not the least among its many admirable features are the concise treatises on local geography, specially 
adapting it to all portions of the country. My long acquaintance with its author as a most successful teacher 
in this department had raised expectations which it gives me pleasure to say have been fully realized. I 
heartily commend the book to all teachers who desire to reach the best results in geographical knowledge. 

I am quite as well pleased with the Introductory Geography as with the advanced work. It has been 
prepared by a master of the subject as well as of the true method of dealing with young minds. I think the 
matter is exceedingly well chosen because well adapted to the capacities of children. 

The beautiful illustrations are great aids in giving clear conceptions to the children, while the language 
in this little book is well adapted to reach the understanding of those for whom it is designed. I consider 
the “ Introductory ” an exceptional success, 


From Wiiu1am H. Diu, Principal of Freeburg Academy, Pa, 

I have examined Harper's Geographies very carefully, and I have no hesitation in pronouncing them su- 
perior, in every particular, to any others with which I am acquainted. I have been using them in my school 
since the opening of the spring term with satisfactory results. 

A careful examination of these books will, 1 am sure, commend them to those whose duty it is to select 
text-books for schools. 


From H. W. Harpy, County Superintendent of Public Schools, Madison County, Iowa. 
After as full and thorough an examination as can well be given to a text-book, outside of the school- 
room, I can say that, in my opinion, your Geography is worthy a place in every school in the State. 


From W. A. Hosmer, Superintendent of Public Schools of La Porte County, Ind. 
I have carefully examined Harper's New Geography, and say emphatically that I regard it as the very best 
School Geography I have ever seen. 


From J. H. MoConneut, President of School Board, Tipton, Ind. 

I have carefully examined Harper’s School Geography, aud wish to say that the perfect system of 
presentation, the beautiful coloring of the maps, the illustrations, the mechanism, and in short, the whole 
make up of the work is of such superior excellence that I feel confident that all who see it will give it their 
decided approval. 

From the Publishers’ Weekly. 

This Geography combines the very best features in other geographies, besides offering many new points 
and much new matter not hitherto used in the school-room. Although the text is concise, it is also compre- 
heusive, including every thing the student may need to aid him to study geography in all its many aspects. 


From T.J.R. Purny, Principal of Schools, Riverton, Iowa. 
In regard to Harper’s Geography, I am pleased to say that it is the best work on the subject for our 
schools that has ever been presented. 


From the Advance, Chicago. 

The definitions are few and brief, and expressed in simple language, and there is a very valuable indus- 
trial and commercial map, and statistical tables. The whole arrangement of the work shows that it has 
been performed by a practical teacher, familiar with the wants of the school-room, while the great beauty of 
the illustrations, aud the quality of the paper, type, and binding, render it extremely attractive to the eye. 


From the Standard, Chicago. 

Every reader ought to have a distinct knowledge of the great leading facts in reference to the physical 
features of the globe, the political divisions, the productions of different countries, and the great lines of 
travel and commerce. This new Geography gives in brief compass, in terse definitions, lucid explanations, 
accompanied by numerous well-executed maps and illustrations, enough and not too much of just such in- 
formation as is comprised in a complete common-school education. 


From Craggnoz E. Waerrer, Secretary School Committee, Rockland, Mass, 

At the beginning of the last fall term we introduced into our grammar schools Harper's School Geogra- 
phy. During the short time it has been in use the following features of the work have been noticed: Ist. 
its neat and attractive appearance. 2d. Its durability. I have never seen any book of the kind so thoroughly 
and strongly bound. 3d. The excellent quality of the material used. 4th. Its arrangement, combining phys- 
ical and political geography in such a manner as to show to the learner the relation of the one to the other. 
5th. Its conciseness. The statements and descriptions are plainly stated, giving all that is needed without 
going too fully into minute detail. 6th. Its maps are most excellent, and the illustrations very clear and ap- 
propriate. 

The work is giving excellent satisfaction, and we propose to introduce the smaller work, the Introduc- 
tory Geography, at once into our lower schools. 7 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examin- 
ation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


CAMP, COURT, AND einen: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1865. —1870-1871. a" Wioxsam HorrMan, As- 
ant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and tary 

U. 8. Legation at Paris. 12mo, Cloth, $i 2%. 


Il. 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
1ON. By Avexanper Winone.t, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” “The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


IIT, 
UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. By 
W. W Capers. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
IV. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INOUS- 
TRY FOR 1876. Edited by Prof. Spxewore F. Barun, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian Inetitetion, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1878, 1874, 1875. 

Vv. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Cezianron, M.A. 

1. Early England. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents.—2. Eng- 
land a Continental Power. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. — 
8. Rise of the People. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—4. The 
Tudors and the Reformation. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
—5. The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents. ¥y 


I. 
SQUIER’S PERU. Peru: Incidents of Travel and 
Exploration in the Land of the Incas, By E. 
Grorcr Squier, M.A., F.S.A., late U. 8. Commie- 
sioner to Peru, ‘Author of “ Nicaragua,” ‘Ancient 
Monuments of’ ee ohet os 00 Mt a "&c.,&c. With 
Illustrations. §Svo, Clot 
VIL 
THE CRUISE OF THE ‘‘CHALLENGER.” vor 
es over me wi Scenes in many Lands. 
W. J. J. Spry. With Map and Hlustrations 
Crown 8¥0, Cloth, $2 00. 
VIIL 

THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER OF OLI- 
VER CROMWELL, By the Right Hon. E. H. 
Knatcasutt-Hvuerssen, VY P, 82mo, Paper, 20 cents, 

Ix. 

CAMERON'S ACROSS AFRICA. Across Africa. 
By Verney Lovert Camernon, C.B., D.C.L., Com- 
mander Royal Navy,Gold Medalist Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, &c. ith a ae and numerous Iilus- 
trations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 


a 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Cuanrzs and 
Many Laws. 82mo, Paper. Comedies, 25 cents, 
Tragedies, 25 cents. 


XL 
THROUGH PERSIA BY CARAVAN. By Arrave 
ARNOLD, 12mo,Cloth, $1 75. 
XI. 
THE TURKS IN EUROPE. By Epwanp A. Pare 
Man. 82mo, Paper, 15 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
* erwise specified. _ ° 


A Woman-Hater. By Cuartes Reaves. With Two 
Illustrations. 75 cents. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Mar’s White Witch. By G. Dovoras. 60 centa, 


ea» Guardian. By Mrs. H. Loverr Camgror. 
With Illustrations. 60 cents, 


Harper's Household Edition of Charles Reade’s Nov- 
els. Twelve yols., Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 
per volume. 

A Woman-Hater.—Hard Cash.— Fon! Play.— 
White Lies. — Love Me Little, Love Me Long.— 
Griffith Gaunt.—The Cloister and the Hearth.—It 
is Never Too sa to Mend. ms ioGeetee, Chris- 
tie camaneene, De —Put Yourself in His Place.—A 
Terrible Temptation.—A Simpleton and The Wan- 
dering Heir. er 


Harper’s Honsehold Edition of Thackeray's Works. 
Complete in 11 vols., Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
per volume. 

Novels: Vanity Fair. — Pendennis. —The New- 
comes.—The Virginians.—Adventures of Philip.— 
Henry Esmond, and Lovel the Widower. Wi 
volumes, 

Miscellaneous Writings: Barry Lyndon, Hoggarty 
Diamond, &c.—Paris and Irish Sketch Books, ie. -: 
Book of "Snobs, Sketches, &c.—Four Georges, En- 

lish Hamorists, Roundabout Papers, &c.—-Cather- 

e, Christmas Books, &c. Five volumes. 


Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. BY Vinermia W. Joun- 
son. 50 cents. 





Nora’s Love Test. By Many a © Hay. 50 cente. 


When the Ship Comes Home, ‘By Wares Breant 
and James Rios, 25 cents 


Thompson Hall. By Awrnont Tro.iorg. I)lustrated. 
20 cents, 


The Golden Butterfly. To cents. 


Madcap Violet. B William Black. SO0cents; Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


em” Hanreer & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 

ea Hanrren’s Catarocunr mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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HAPPY THOUGHT. 
W. M. T. “Oh yes, by-the-way, that reminds me, now I come to think of it, my cousin who 
died last year was the man who took aJl that city money they make 80 much fuss about— 
! I must look that matter up and make his estate compromise.” 
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SUPE RSTITION. 


A panacea, or “cure-all,” is one of the myths 
of the age of superstition. Dr. R. V. Pierce 
does not recommend any one or even his whole 
list of standard remedies as adequate to cure 
every disease. For severe, lingering coughs, 
bronchical, throat, and chronic lung diseases, he 
believes his Golden Medical Discovery is unsur- 
passed, but it will not cure you if your lungs are 
half wasted by consumption. The discovery not 
only exercises a potent influence over pulmonary 
affections, by reason of its pectoral properties, 
but possesses also the most valuable alterative 
or blood-cleansing properties, and is therefore a 
sovereign remedy in blood and skin affections. 
But while it will cure scrofulous and other ul- 
cers or sores, blotches, pimples, and eruptions, it 


will not cure cancer, nor does its manufacturer- 


claim any such merit for it as is done by proprie- 
tors of other blood-cleansing medicines, who dis- 
honestly try to deceive the afflicted into the be- 
lief that their preparations will accomplish im- 
possibilities. By reason of its real intrinsic 
merit, it has is a sale — ig that of any other 
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THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 





A MODERN 


Now appearing in 


MINISTER. 


Harper’s Bazar. 





EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF PART I. 


This at least seems certain, that, if he attains the 
success at which he aims, his success will be very 
striking; and the genuine talent he displays in many 
ways makes his undertaking a literary experiment 
which will be followed with no little interest.—Satur- 
day Review, London. 

We rise from a perusal of the book not less startled 
at the boldness than we are impressed by the skill 
with which the plot is launched.—Courant, 

If the writer be not George Eliot, and the rest of 
the work be in keeping with the magnificent sweep 
of design, with ordinary analytic power and incisive- 
ness of style, we have no hesitation in affirming that 
a new power has arisen in literature, whose fictions 
will take a place beside the best novels in the English 
language. —Jrish Times. 





It is impossible to ignore the fact that the story, 
seen even in this imperfect fashion, promises to be 
one of much interest, and exhibits marks of unques- 
tionable power.—Morning Advertiser, London. 

It displays a knowledge of human nature at once 
wide and deep, and great power in the employment 
of that knowledge; singular skill in the management 
of a plot more complicated, surely, than novelist ever 
before undertook to unravel; and a swift vigor and 
daring in the treatment of critical scenes and episodes 
that at times rises almost to the level of a genius.— 
Scoteman, Edinburgh. 

Fall of promise. It bears no mark of the hand ofa 
novice. Its style instantly attracts attention, and en- 
sures for its matter no common treatment.—Belfast 
Northern Whig. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
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One Year, - 7 4a 00 
One Year, - - - 4 00 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE PREPAID by the Publishers, to any 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars, 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harrer’s Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any 


two for $7 00: 


postage free. 


A Complete Analytical Index to the first Fifty Volumes of Harrgr’s Macazine has just been 


published, rendering available for reference t 


makes this periodical a perfect illustrated literary cyclopedia. 
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8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Half Calf, 
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FOREIGN TESTIMONY 


TOA 


RECENT AMERICAN WORK. 


SQUIER’S | PERU. 


Peru: Incidents of Travel and Exploration in 
the Land of the Incas, By E. Georee Squier, 
M.A., F.S.A., late U. S. Commissioner to 
Peru, Author of ‘* Nicaragua,” ‘‘ Ancient 
Monuments of Mississippi Valley,” &c., &c. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 

















No more solid and trustworthy contribution has 
been made to an accurate knowledge of what are 
among the most wonderful ruins in the world. * * * 
The work is really what its title implies. While of 
the greatest importance.as.a contribution to Peruvian 
archeology, it is also a thoroughly entertaining and 
instructive narrative of travel. * * * Not the least im- 
portant feature must be considered the numerous well- 
executed illustrations.—London Times. 


For the first time we have a complete and, on the 
whole, a thoroughly trustworthy and conscientious 
account of Peruvian ruins, executed by one who is 
competent to undertake the task. * * * Mr. Squier has 
done valuable service as regards the survey of the 
architectural remains of Peru. His book is agreeably 
written and well illustrated, and it ig undoubtedly the 
best that has yet been published on that branch of the 
subject to which he has especially devoted his attention. 
—C.ements R. Marxuam, in the Academy, London. 


No work of recent years about Pern can compare, 
in our judgment, with this in general scope and inter- 
est. ‘Few, if any, have ever searched the country so 
thoroughly and so well. ** * It is a volume admirable 
in all respects, for its accurate plans and illustrations 
no less than for its vigorous descriptions of scenes 
that every where attest the past existence of a supe- 
rior civilization.—Graphic, London. 


ee 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


em” Hazrer & Baornens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt af the price. 
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ON THE BLACK SEA 
AND THE DANUBE. 


Tue illustrations in our Supple- 
ment of this week are devoted to 
subjects connected with the Turko- 
Russian war. The first engraving is 
a portrait of the Grand Duke Micnaz, 
brother of the Czar, and commander- 
in-chief of the Russian forces in Asia 
Minor. In time of peace this officer 
has his official residence at Tiflis, 
where he controls the mountain coun- 
try of the Caucasus, including the 
ancient province of Georgia, now 
called Grusia. His dominions in- 
clude five vilayets, in all of which 
the scenery is remarkable for its wild 
and picturesque beauty. The popu- 
lation of the Grand Duke’s lieuten- 
ancy is set down as about 4,500,000. 
This is the estimate of the recent 
German traveller, Baron von Thiel- 
mann, and does not differ very much 
from that of other authorities. At 
the same time, the baron rates the 
area of the hill country at 37,000 


square miles, probably on the au-. 


thority of his friend General Cxopz- 
xo, Trigonometrical Surveyor of the 
Caucasus. This estimate differs from 
that of our recent cyclopedias, which 
give about 160,000 square miles. 
Every thing considered, it is very 
likely that the more recent calcula- 
tion comes nearest to the truth. 

Our second engraving on this page 
gives a view of the railway station 
at Rustchuk, an important town of 
the Danubian provinces. This town 
is situated in Bulgaria, on the south- 
ern bank of the Danube, seventy 
miles to the southwest of Silistria. 
Its position on a range of hills, 
together with its white chimneys, 
mosques, and minarets rising from 
amid forests of fruit trees, give it a 
striking and picturesque appearance. 
It is the most important Turkish 
manufacturing town on the Danube, 
and produces large quantities of 
cloth, linen, leather, silk, and tobacco, 
The river here is about two miles 
wide, the banks are low, and the 
channel is marked with islets and 
shallows. The town is surrounded 
by an extended line of fortifications, 
and contains nine mosques, several 
Greek and Armenian churches, syn- 
agogues, and baths, Rustchuk is a 
Turkish creation, and till its obsti- 
nate defense against the Russians, 
under Count NicHoLas KaMENSKI, in 
1810, had played no part worth then- 


tioning. I 1812 Kurugorr destroyed the fortifi- 
cations ; in 1828 and 1 the town was not mo- 
lested, but in 1853 the battles for the island of 


























———, the west by Lake Mairu, on the Rou- 
manian bank of the Danube, which 
runs here from southwest to north- 
east, and also by the river itself and 
its tributary, the Lom (not to be con- 
founded with the river of that name 
in West Bulgaria). It can, therefore, 
only be attacked from the northeast 
and south, and there well-armed for. 
tifications are in course of construc. 
tion—pledges of an obstinate resist- 
ance hereafter. A strong citadel 
serves to protect Rustchuk ; it com- 
mands the whole town, the Danube 
with its islands, and even the low-ly- 
ing portions of Giurgevo, on the Rou- 
manian shore. 

Our next illustration carries us 
rapidly back from the Danube to the 
region of the Caucasus, Sukhum 
Kaleh is a sea-port town of Asiatic 
Russia, in the province of Transcau- 
casia, on the east coast of the Black 
Sea, which has recently surrendered 
to the Turks under the leadership of 
Hassan Pasna. Being so near the 
Turko-Russian frontier, it was* con- 
sidered an important point, and care- 
ful arrangements had been made for 
its protection in the way of defenses 
and accommodations for an extensive 
garrison. These precautions, howev- 
er, proved unavailing against the spir- 
ited assault made upon its fortifica- 
tions by the Turks. 

Owing to its harbor, Sukhum Kaleh 
is the station where the larger Rus- 
sian steamers stop, the service be- 
tween Poti, which has a bad shallow 
harbor, and Batum being performed 
by smaller craft, drawing less water. 
The great depth of water, excellent 
anchorage, and security from violent 
winds, make it one of the best harbors 
on the Circassian coast. It is com- 
pletely landlocked, except at one 
point toward the southeast, which 
might also be rendered perfectly se- 
cure by a mole. To the east of the 
bay, a range of hills, furrowed by 
innumerable water-courses, gradually 
descends from a height of about a 
thousand feet down to a long line of 
rocky shore. To.the west, the hills 
are of somewhat less elevation, and 
in great part covered with wood. In 
short, so completely is this bay pro- 
tected on every side, except at the 
single point already alluded to, that 
when viewed in a northwesterly di- 
rection it has the appearance of a 








THE GRAND DUKE MICHAEL, RUSSIAN COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN ASIA MINOR. 


from it. Inclosed by a wall, and in some places 
by moats, it appears hardly capable of any great 
resistance; but it is rendered unapproachable on 


The fortress stands on the 
plateau, which rises abruptly fifty to a hundred 
feet high from the river, at twenty to eighty paces 


Mokan took place. 
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a lake, 
From the early records of the Gen- 
oese and Venetians we learn that this 
port was one of great antiquity. The Genoese 
had a commercial station here under the name 
of Porto Suaco, and some writers even pretend 
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THE INHABITANTS OF RUSTCHUK, BULGARIA, FLEEING WITH THEIR HOUSEHOLD 
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that it was the Sindikew of the ancients. The 
Turks, those fatal friends to the Circassians, had 
also at one time a trading post at this place, for 
which permission had been granted them by the 
prince of the country, Gueral Korumit. In 1578, 
at a time when the Sultan, as suzerain of Gouria, 
Mingrelia, Abkhasia, and Imeritia, arrogated the 
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invading forces to withdraw. In 1811 they were 
less fortunate. Sukhum Kaleh was taken after a 
brilliant assault made by the troops under the 
Due de Richelieu, who held possession of the 
town until after the treaty of Bucharest, when it 
was restored to the Turks. The Circassians, 
however, wearied with the total want of martial 
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right to fortify and oceupy two points on the coast, | spirit exhibited in those days by the Turks in 
}? ,¢ ° } rol yp | * ° ° ¥ . 
Poti and Sukhum Kaleh were the towns selected, | their various encounters with the Russians, would 


T'wo centuries later the inhabitants rebelled, and 


for a time succeeded in freeing themselves from | 


the Turkish yoke. In 1809 the town was attacked 
hy the Russians under General Gonpovircn, but 


ihe stern resistance of the garrison obliged the 





not again permit them to hold Sukhum Kaleh. 
Hoping by this means to escape being further in- 
volved in the quarrels between the two powers, 
they destroyed the forts and the Turkish settle- 
ments, 


From that time until 1836 Sukhum Kaleh re- 
mained in the peaceful possession of the Cir- 
cassians. At that date a Russian force, consist- 
ing of fifteen thousand then, under General W1L- 
LEMINEFF, effected a landing, and compelled the 
surrender of the inhabitants. It was the inten- 
tion of the general to erect fortifications; but 
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Kaleh—a mere rivulet in summer — suddenly 
swelled to such an extent as to completely inun- 
date his intrenchments, at the same time destroy. 
ing a great part of his provisions and powder, 
Unable to contend with so many evils, he de- 
termined to evacuate his quarters and fight his 
way to Anapa, a town thirty miles to the north- 
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SUKHUM KALEH, RUSSIAN FORTIFIED PORT ON THE BLACK SEA, LATELY CAPTURED BY THE TURKS. 
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before he had time even to build log-houses for 
his men, or to lay in a stock of winter provis- 
ions, the autumnal rains set in, accompanied by 
such violent storms as entirely scattered the fleet 
of Admiral Paturinortt, to which he had looked 
for support. To add to his disasters, the Zemes, 
a stream that flows into the bay of Sukhum 


west, having to choose between this course or 
watch his men perish with hunger and disease. 
After gallantly fighting his passage through 
every obstacle, amid a country consisting of 
succession of deep glens and formidable defiles, 
where every tree and jutting crag formed an am- 
bush for the Circassian guerrillas, he was met with- 
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in a few miles of Anapa by the united tribes of 
the Circassians, the Kapsouki, Demirgoi, and Not- 
takhaitzi, when a dreadful conflict took place. 
Had it not been for the timely arrival of a few 
Tchernemorsky Cossacks, together with the sol- 
diers of the Russian garrison at Anapa, the en- 
tire army would probably have been cut off, the 
unhappy soldiers being completely worn out by 
hunger and fatigue. Even as it was, out of the 
gallant army that only a few months before num- 
bered fifteen thousand men, scarcely one-half es- 
caped the devouring swords of the mountaineers, 
and the not less fatal fevers that always follow 
in the wake of a Russian army in the Caucasus. 
General WILLEMiNEFF succeeded, however, during 
his short campaign on the coast of Circassia, in 
erecting two forts that guard the passes leading 














wood, with verandas. There are a few villas of 
stone in the rear. Vegetation is most luxurious, 
and the botanic garden a sort of Eden, with its 
orange, lemon, and box trees flourishing in the 
open air. During the summer the district is not 
healthy, though it has of late years been much 
improved by clearing the woods. In the winter 
the climate is mild and salubrious. The insig- 
nificant population of the town of Sukhum Kaleh 
is chiefly Armenian and Greek. The former are 
traders and shop-keepers ; the latter, boatmen and 
fishermen. Most of the officials are Russians; 
but the natives proper—the Abkhasians—are 
seen from time to time only when they bring 
cattle, hides, and timber, which they barter for 
cotton stuffs, tobacco, and gunpowder. The Ab- 





khasians, a branch of the Circassians, number 
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through one of the most magnificent gorges in 
the world—the pass of Dariel—resembling our 
own grand cajion, the Yosemite, in many of its 
features, and bearing a name which is found in 
the beautiful Irish gorge of Wicklow (the “ Dar- 
gle”) and in the Alpine passes of the “ Tyrol.” 
This great road leads to Tiflis, the capital of Gru- 
sia. Another road runs from the swampy little 
frontier bay of Poti, on the Black Sea, to the 
same capital. Another is carried from Tiflis to 
Baku, and another goes to the Persian frontier, 
A number of lesser roads are connected with 
these, running in every direction. Since 1873 a 
railway has been laid down between Poti and the 
capital, and another is in progress along the main 
line of the Kouban and Vladikawkas, leading 





from Azov to Grusia, through the centre of the 








Within this whole district the changes of cus- 
tom and civil polity are keeping. pace with the 
material changes already mentioned. Immigrants 
from all parts of Europe are invited to settle in 
the wild and fertile regions of the Caucasus ; but 
the German colonists greatly outnumber all oth. 
ers. They are found every where, working the 
mines, tilling modern farms, running mills and 
factories, and keeping hotels. There are also 
French settlers, who prefer ‘the towns and the 
lighter and more artistic occupations, There are 
Englishmen also in the Caucasus, mainly con- 
nected with steam-engines and machinery. Ev- 
ery where the old order of things in the Oberland 
is undergoing change, and the habits and indus- 
tries of the inhabitants are tending to do away 
with the military romance of the native tribes. 
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from Sukhum Kaleh to Anapa on the one side, 
and Ghelendjik on the other; but, like his pred- 
ecessors, he altogether failed in subduing the 
wild mountain tribes. At length, wearied with 
repeated reverses, and seeing his troops year by 
year cut to pieces by their furious antagonists, 
the gallant soldier retired, and soon after died. 
In 1855 Sukhum Kaleh again figured as the land- 
ing-place of the army of Omar Pasna designed 
for the relief of Kars, then held by the Turks, 
under the command of General Sir W. Fexwick 
Wittrams, with Colonel Lake and Major TrEs- 
DALE, against the besieging Russian force of Gen- 
cral Movravierr. 

The view which we give of Sukhum Kaleh is 
from a sketch by Mr. W. Siupsox. The town it- 





Self is very straggling, its buildings are mostly of 
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BOMBARDMENT OF RENI, ON THE DANUBE, BY A TURKISH GUN-BOAT. 


60,000 or 70,000. They were at one time noted 
pirates in the Euxine, and are now, after the 
Swanny, certainly the wildest and most unman- 
ageable mountaineers in the Caucasus, being law- 
less and greatly addicted to thieving and high- 
way robbery. 

But Circassia and the adjoining region of the 
Caucasus, which, together with Georgia or Grusia, 
is now called Southern Russia, is rapidly yielding 
to the change which every thing wild must un- 
dergo when it comes in contact with the current 
order of civilization. Among the most effective 
agencies of change are the great high-roads built 
by the Russians, the most important being that 
which runs from Rostow, on the Sea of Azov, 
southeastwardly across the Kouban River and its 
steppes, into the main ridge at Vladikawkas, and 





ridge. These material changes will soon change 
the character of that interesting part of the world. 
The Czar means to connect the Caspian and the 
Sea of Azov by a canal, which would pass north of 
the hill country, and probably cost $100,000,000. 
The taking of Khiva in 1873 put the entire eastern 
coast of the Caspian under his government, and 
that sea is now as much a Russian lake as Lado- 
ga. Its old legendary and somewhat sleepy re- 
nown has given place to the activity of the 800 
vessels of all sizes that at present furrow its area 
of 156,000 square miles, and carry on the inter- 
course and traffic of Russians, Persians, Tartars, 
and Caucasians. For the “two dark clouds” rat- 
tling together “over the Caspian” in Mitton’s 
time, may now be found a couple of steamers 
carrying goods and passengers, 





The society of men and women will by degrees 
become less picturesque and pastoral. But it 
will at the same time be much more comfortable. 
The Caucasus, which was recently on the edge of 
the world, as it were, will find itself a centre of 
trade and intercourse, when its two seas shall be 
connected with St. Petersburg at one side, and at 
the other with the Sea of Aral, the Oxus, and the 
Amoor. 

In the last of our four illustrations we return 
once more to the Danube. Here we get a view 
of a small portion of the Roumanian village of 
Reni and the startling effect produced upon the 
inhabitants, both men and animals, by the bom- 
bardment from one of the Turkish gun-boats on 
the 4th ult. Roumania is a province formed by 
the union of ancient Moldavia and Wallachia, 
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which from its position has become the theatre of 
the struggle on the Danube. The process of in- 
ducting the Russian troops into their various 
posts in this district was a matter requiring con- 
siderable skill and diplomacy, and is thus de- 
scribed by the St. Petersburg Official Gazette : 

“ As the Turks might have easily attacked our 
troops when entering Roumania and marching to 
their several posts, the greatest care had to be 
taken to guard against surprise. The troops 
marched in brigades divided into smaller detach- 
ments, each detachment being placed under the 
command of the senior officer, and every thing 
conducted with the most absolute order and dis- 
cipline. All we had was paid for, and nobody 
was permitted to sully the honor of the Russian 
name by arbitrary appropriation of what did not 
belong to him. Each detachment was accom- 
panied by a staff officer, whose duty it was to 
inspect the villages in which the troops were to 
be quartered, and select the places in which the 
batteries, ammunition trains, and commissariat 
wagons were to be stationed. On the march the 
artillery was divided among the various regiments, 
so as to be always at hand. Every regiment was 
accompanied by its baggage, the train following 
at a short distance from the marching column. 
At night the precaution was taken to place artil- 
lery in every village where there was cavalry or 
infantry, one portion of the detachment being in- 
{rusted with’ the task of keeping a sharp look- 
out during the night. Close to the quarters of 
the troops having the night-watch—the so-called 
de jour troops—a spot was assigned for the re- 
maining portion of the detachment to meet in 
case an alarm was given. Special orders were is- 
sued for the protection of the cannon and ammu- 
nition, for the posting of sentinels and the dis- 
patch of patrols, particularly during the night. 
In case of need the commander of the detachment 
wus authorized to station pickets and guards 
round the camp at night. Another order, given 
by the commander-in-chief, referred to secrecy in 
ail matters concerning the army. By order of 
his Imperial Highness, it was announced that 
stringent measures would be promptly taken 
against any one who should let out any thing 
about military orders, movements, works, opera- 
tions, or the condition and distribution of the 
troops. To keep the men in good health, each 
man receives four tcharkas of spirituous liquor a 
day till May 13, and two tcharkas a day from 
May 13 to September 13. Before marching, the 
weak were separated from the rest, formed into 
special detachments, and left behind in Bessara- 
bia, Podolia, and Cherzon. The daily allowance 
of these so incapacitated is to be two kopecks 
more than to the healthy.” 

The Russians are a people trained to war, and 
the estimate in which the fighting power of the 
nation is held is shown by the arrangements made 
for the comfort of the troops during the present 
conflict. While the campaign lasts, troops carry- 
ing baggage with them are to have biscuit for 
three days in their pockets, and biscuit for five 
days and bread for eight days in the provision van. 
Troops having no baggage with them are to be 
provided with bread and biscuit for three days. 
The regular cavalry and the Cossacks, in addition 
to this, must have oats for their horses for two 
days, the infantry, artillery, and train being pro- 
vided with oats for four days. All branches of the 
service have to carry two days’ hay. In case any 
detachments should be at too great a distance from 
the magazines or provision columns to replenish 
their stores, special moneys have been allotted for 
purchasing victuals on the spot. The market 
price of the articles thus purchased will have to 
be confirmed by the testimony of the local author- 
ities and by the bills of the vendors. As to fuel 
and straw, these the troops will have to purchase 
every where, the like confirmation being required. 
The five kopecks for cooked provisions assigned 
per man a day in peace are raised to seven and 
a half kopecks in war, two kopecks being for solid 
food and half a kopeck for tea. 

While the troops are travelling on railways, in 
or out of the empire, care is always taken to pro- 
vide them with warm beverages at the stations. 
On these occasions about six ounces of solid 
meat are apportioned to each man, On the 
march each detachment must be accompanied by 
a fixed number of live oxen, to be used as beasts 
of burden until slaughtered. Special infirmaries 
have also been arranged for sick horses, which 
will be carefully attended by men detailed for 
such service. Not to disorganize cavalry divisions, 


when the independent action of strong cavalry de- 
tachments is necessary, regiments of Cossacks 
have been attached to the several corps. Each 
division of infantry is to be accompanied by one 
flying and one mobilized ammunition train; each 
division of cavalry by half a train of horse artil- 
lery; while separate ammunition detachments 
have been formed for the rifle brigade. Flying, 
mobilized, and stationary ammunition trains are 
placed under the supervision of a special com- 
mander. The ammunition wagons are divided 
into two classes. The first class comprises those 
which constantly follow the troops. Of these car- 
riages, one belongs to each battalion and each regi- 
ment of dragoons, and in march and battle is al- 


ways with the troops. The rifle battalions have 
-each two carriages allotted to them. These car- 


riages are to be placed in an easily accessible lo- 
cality, not further than 1000 paces in the rear of 
the main body of the advancing line. Two pri- 
vates per company will be appointed to carry ear- 
tridges from the ammunition wagon to their com- 
rades. The moment an ammunition carriage is 


empty, it has to return to the ammunition train 
and fetch a fresh supply. Ammunition trains in 
a battle will be marked by a white flag in the 
day and by a green light at night. Ammunition 
wagons of the second class belong to the bag- 
gage train, and with the latter must be present at 
every encampment and at night quarters. On 
the march and in battle the second-class ammu- 
nition carriages, as a rule, keep at a distance of 





half a mile from the troops, but in the event of a 
serious action being anticipated, may be separated 
from the baggage and attached to the troops. 
The flying artillery ammunition carts likewise be- 
long to the luggage train, and in the beginning 
of an engagement are disposed in the rear and in 
positions selected by the commander of the artil- 
lery present. They are distinguished by black 
flags in the daytime and by blue lights at night. 
The mobilized artillery ammunition wagons be- 
long to the baggage trains of the third class, and 
keep at a distance of from one to two marches 
from the troops. The flying trains are replenish- 
ed from the mobilized trains, the mobilized re- 
ceiving their supply from the stationary parks. 
To calculate the quantity of shot expended, the 
troops will have to give receipts to the com- 
manders of the stationary parks for any ammu- 
nition delivered to them. 





HUSBANDS, IDEAL AND REAL. 


“O rar Ambrosia! lift thy earnest look 

A moment from the pages of thy book: 

Is there a lover that hath power to move 
Thy noble heart to strong and perfect love?” 


“‘My lover must be wise, must love with me 
All lovely things in Art and Poesy; 

His soul must sit on high like some large star, 
And men salute him, even from afar. 


“1 do not ask for houses, land, or gold, 
Only for knowledge great and manifold. 
Let such a lover seek my heart and hand, 
And I will bow me to his wise command.” 


“ Ah, what a stupid husband!” answered May; 
“I'd not have such a one a single day: 

My lord must own a very lengthy purse, 

Or else I fear he'll find it all the worse.” 


“ And I,” said proud Cornelia, “own no lord 
But he who buckles on his country’s sword ; 
He must lead armies, and in blood and flame 
Carve the bright letters that shall spell his name.” 


The wise Ambrosia weds a banker old, 

A man without a thought beyond his gold; 

And May, who vowed that naught but wealth should 
rule, 

Marries a poor professor, and keeps school. 


And ne’er to proud Cornelia soldier came ; 
Vain were her dreams of glory and of fame; 
She bowed her soul to daily household work— 
Her lord a little harmless dry-goods clerk. 





ALL OUT OF DRAWING. 


One sultry, sunny afternoon in May “there 
might have been seen” in a large-sized room in 
an unpretentious building at Notting Hill, En- 
gland, a goodly crowd of artists, many young and 
few old, that constituted the committee of the 
“Society of Water-Colors”—not the society whose 
movements are chronicled with so much interest 
by all the art journals of Great Britain, but a lit- 
tle simple-minded society composed of amateurs 
and young artists, with one or two veterans to 
give it backbone. 

At the time our story opens they were sitting 
in judgment on the pictures sent in for their an- 
nual exhibition, and they looked critical and grave, 
as befitted their task. Through the half-open 
door glimpses could be caught of several anxious 
ones in the reception-room waiting to know their 
fate. The talk hummed on among the commit- 
tee, and at last the fiat went forth—all the pic- 
tures were to be admitted. To this one of the 
veterans—a good-looking man of thirty-five—ob- 
jected. 
we There is one really too abominably bad,” said 
he. ‘That ‘Scene from Macbeth ;’ it would nev- 
er do to have that.” 

“Oh, come, Stretton, you’re too particular. It 
will pass muster among the rest.” 

“No, it won’t; it will be a disgrace to the ex- 
hibition. Just look at Macbeth’s leg! and the 
color—perfectly raw! It will never do.” 

So the hum began again, and the result was 
that the “ Scene from Macbeth” was literally and 
figuratively turned face to the wall. 

Stretton, satisfied at having saved the honor 
of the society, left the others to settle the re- 
maining business, and was walking out of the 
room, when he came face to face with Boggs—a 
good-natured little amateur, who could not draw 
“any more than a frog what hasn’t got no tail,” 
but was immensely conceited, to make up for it. 
He caught at Stretton eagerly. 

“T say, old fellow, you’ve done it! You know 
that picture you insisted upon turning out? Well, 
it was painted by a young girl, and she was in the 
next room, and heard every word that you said, 
and has gone home crying her eyes out.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Stretton, looking dis- 
mayed, “I’m awfully sorry. I wouldn’t have 
had it happen for the world. Poor little thing! 
Confound my stupidity! I might have known bet- 
ter. What shall I do? Where is the picture?” 

“She’s taken it home with her,” said little 
Boggs. 

“ What an infernal idiot I was !” went on Stret- 
ton. “Poor little girl! I say, Boggs, you’re go- 
ing my way. Suppose we lay our heads together 
and see what can be done?” 

“Very good,” said little Boggs. 

The walk was not a long one, and our two 
friends did not loiter, yet they evidently accom- 
plished something, for when they parted where 
their paths diverged, Stretton said, “Then you'll 
do it to-morrow, old fellow ?” 

Aad little Boggs replied, “I will, and report to 
you afterward.” 

The next morning as the “ poor little girl” sat 
painting away in a corner of her sitting-room, 
while her mother dozed and crocheted and la- 
mented the days when Mr. Grierson was alive, 
and they did not have to live in lodgings, the 
dingy overgrown servant-girl announced a gentle- 
man to see Miss Grierson, and Mrs. Grierson fled 
to the adjoining bedroom, despite her daughter’s 
assurance that “her dress was all right,” as little 





Boggs entered, looking very much as if he wished 
he hadn’t come. 

Miss Grierson remembered his face, and the 
thought of her rejected picture made her turn 
hot and cold together. 

Little Boggs introduced himself, and plunged 
in medias res, “I’m awfully sorry, Miss Grier- 
son, — you heard what was said yesterday, 
and I—” 

“Tt is a matter of no consequence at all,” in- 
terrupted Miss Grierson, with as much withering 
calmness as if poor little Boggs had called her 
picture “ abominably bad.” 

“Well, but you know, Miss Grierson,” persist- 
ed little Boggs, “I want to explain. I think 
you ought to know. My friend—at least Stret- 
ton, you know—he said that purely out of spite. 
He had a quarrel with your father once, and he 
did that just to spite you; he says so himself. 
I thought it my duty to tell you. And I wouldn’t 
be cut up about it at all, if I were you. I would 
just put it in Snell’s window, and let the public 
judge. I did the same thing with one of mine, 
and it went off first-rate. Good-morning!” And 
little Boggs blundered out of the room, feeling 
like a fool, and looking much the same, it must 
be confessed. 

Miss Grierson jumped up from her chair. 
“What a contemptible wretch! To abuse my 
poor little picture and turn it out of the exhibi- 
tion just from spite! To think that he hated 
my father—” 

“Who was it, Edith?” asked Mrs. Grierson, 
coming back to her easy-chair. 

“Some one from the society, mamma,” said 
Edith, choking her rage. 

“ Does any one want to buy your picture?” 

“No, no, mamma; I am only advised to put it 
in Snell’s window. I shall do it,and— Well, 
we shall see.” 

All the rest of the morning Edith sat nursing 
her anger as she plied brush and pencil. Her 
mortification was gone, and in its stead burned a 
fierce hatred toward Stretton. She would never 
forgive him, she vowed, hotly; she would never, 
never forgive him. And she would be famous 
yet, and powerful too. Perhaps the day might 
come when the tables would be turned. “ Abom- 
inably bad!” The picture should go to Snell’s 
that very afternoon, an¢ the public should judge, 
as Mr. Boggs suggested. 

And to Snell’s it went, but not to remain long. 
The next morning, when Edith passed the shop, 
no blue and brick color Macbeth the win- 
dow. With quite a “sensation” she entered, 
and learned that it had been sold an hour before 
to a gentleman who would like two more Shak- 
spearean subjects, if she would paint them. 

What an impetus that gave her! The path 
to glory seemed opening before her. She walked 
home as if crowned with laurel, and entered the 
little semi-detached house as she would the Tem- 
ple of Fame. 

The two Shakspearean subjects met with suc- 

cess, and put a few pounds in Edith’s slender 
purse. 
Mrs. Grierson began to complain that Edith 
never left her easel now except to go to Snell’s; 
then Edith would comfort her by promising her 
all sorts of luxuries when she should be a Royal 
Academician, or something equivalent to it. 

Edith had the languid Italian temperament, in- 
herited from her mother, but she also had the 
Italian vengefulness, and the insult she had re- 
ceived was a spur to her ambition. She worked 
and studied early and late, and if ever her en- 
ergy flagged, one thought of the words that had 
been spoken, and the reason for which they were 
said, would sting her to the quick, and nerve her 
to even greater energy than before. 

The path was much less thorny than she had 
expected; she found herself, she scarcely knew 
how, put in the way of good models and words of 
instruction. Then one or two celebrated artists 
began to notice the pictures with “ E. G.” tucked 
away in one corner, and the quiet little studio 
often held many an “R. A.” th had long since 
removed to a “ real studio,” as Mrs. Grierson call- 
ed it, and reveled in the good light and abund- 
ance of room, her pictures gaining color and 
strength like plants. None of them aspired to be 
“scenes from Macbeth” now. “E.G.” had gain- 
ed modesty with knowledge, and knew what was 
beyond her depth. 

The years pass quickly by sometimes, and yet 
work wondrous ch and when five had been 
counted from that May-day when Macbeth was 
turned out of the exhibition, “ E. G.” found herself 
really famous and nearly rich. Hermother could 
no longer lament by-gone days on the score of 
lodgings, for a pretty villa at Bayswater was their 
home, and the semi-detached house was a night- 
mare of the past. 

Time can not accomplish all things, however, 
and he had failed to quench Edith’s bitter hatred 
toward Stretton, that burned as fiercely as when, 
a lustrum ago, she had first heard that he had 
reviled her picture out of spite. The tables were 
turned ; she was rich, and he was poor; she was 
famous, and his name was scarcely known ; yet 
it seemed as if her triumph lacked the climax of 
revenge. But the time was not far distant when 
that finishing touch could be added if she chose. 

One evening, at a little dinner party given in 
her honor, Edith heard that Stretton was very ill 
and in really destitute circumstances. She sat 
perfectly silent, while a small fire of ejaculations 
ran round the table. Nearly every one knew and 
liked Stretton, and were all “ awfully sorry” or 
“very much distressed,” as their inclinations were 
toward slang or pure English. Some wondered 
that, with his rare talent, he had not been more 
successful pecuniarily ; but he seemed to neglect 
his opportunities ; he was rather a dilettante in 
art ; it was a great pity, he was such a good fel- 
low ; something must be done, etc., ete. 

The fact was that Stretton was too true an 
artist to become a tradesman in his profession. 
He studied nature, and scorned all tricks—those 





tricks that make money in this world. Alas! he 
was before his age. Yet he was by no means a 
failure, and people were just beginning dimly to 
appreciate his wonderful ability, when this illness 
came and “ knocked his labors all endways,” as 
little Boggs would phrase it. But that same ill. 
ness brought out the kind, stanch English hearts, 
and his friends became admirers, and his ad- 
mirers friends, as the subject was discussed over 
fish and game. Edith merely looked grim, and 
asked for his address, which she took down care- 
fully in her note-book. 

The following day she fought the whole thing 
out in her mind: she would go and visit him in 
all the glory of her prosperity; she would let 
him see that the artist, whose picture he had treat- 
ed with such open scorn, had found success ; but— 
She checked herself ; it was not right to give way 
to such feelings. The poor fellow was sick and 
helpless ; she should not go to see him just from 
revenge. She began to think that cherishing ha- 
tred had warped one side of her nature. Once 
she would have shrunk with horror from tramp- 
ling on a fallen foe—“ hitting a fellow when he's 
down.” He certainly had behaved contemptibiy, 
but— Well, she would forgive him, and go to him 
in Christian charity ; and, at the same time, she 
would not object to his being conscious that she 
had prospered. So that afternoon, with what are 
called mixed motives, I believe, she stepped into 
her little brougham, dressed in the richest of 
black silks to express a long bank account, and 
carrying a basket of peaches and white grapes to 
express the Christian charity part. 

She stopped at a careworn-looking house, where 
a neat, faded old woman opened the door, and, 
upon Mr. Stretton being inquired for, directed her 
to the “second floor, front. She was lame, or 
she would go up herself, and her sister was out 
who usually answered the bell.” So Miss Grier- 
son mounted the stairs alone, and tapped at the 
“second floor, front.” In a moment little Boggs 
appeared, with very red eyes, and rather sternly 
ushered her in, without a word of greeting. 

Edith began, graciously, “‘ How do you do, Mr. 

? I-came—” but stopped short, petrified. 
Was that her “Scene from Macbeth” hanging 
over the mantel-piece? As surely as it was the 
21st of May, and that she was alive and breath- 
ing. And what were those smaller ones on ei- 
ther side? Two studies from Shakspeare, with 
“E.G.” in the corner. She slowly surveyed the 
walls. They were covered with her earlier pic- 
tures—those that she had carried to Snell’s with 
her own hands. 

“ Well, you’ve found it out at last,” said little 
Boggs, watching her, with folded arms. 

“ What does it mean ?” she gasped. 

“Mean!” cried little Boggs, recklessly. “ Well, 
he can’t live more than two hours, and you might 
as well knowall. It means that he has sacrificed 
his whole life.” 

And there, in that little “second floor, front,” 
that warm May afternoon, Edith Grierson heard 
the whole story—how Stretton had bought her 
pictures and praised them to other people; how 
he had neglected opportunities, that she might 
profit by them ; how he had helped her in secret 
and served her like a slave; wasted his life, his 
time, his talents, to atone for a few hasty words 
that he had spoken and she had overheard. 

Miss Grierson just sat down on the hardest 
chair in the room, and began to cry, with her 
face hidden in her hands, “ But I thought he 
had a spite against me?” she said at length. 

“Spite!” snorted little Boggs, with unreason. 
able fierceness, considering that he had given her 
the impression himself. “He never had a spite 
against any one ip his life. He made me come and 
tell you that, because he thought you wouldn't 
feel so mortified then at what you had heard.” 

Miss Grierson lifted her head, and looked at the 
“Scene from Macbeth.” “ Well, it is ‘abomina- 
bly bad,’”’ she said, and smiled through her tears. 

Little Boggs was not touched by this conces- 
sion one whit; he still continued to regard her 
fiercely, and would no doubt have said something 
piercing sharp, but she turned imploringly. 

“Ts he really dying ?” 

“Well, no,” returned little Boggs; “ but he is 
in great danger.” 

“ Boggs!” called a faint voice from the next 
room. 

Miss Grierson started up. “ Here is some fruit 
—perhaps he may like,” she said, thrusting the 
little basket in his hand. “I'll come to-morrow. 
Let me know if—I can—do any thing.” So the 
fruit brought in half triumph was given in whole 
kindness. 

“God bless you!” said little Boggs, relenting 
at her tear-stained face. Then she hurried from 
the room, and he went on tiptoe to Stretton’s 
bedside. 

“ Well, old fellow, how do you feel now ?” 

“Eh ?” said Stretton, languidly. 

“ How do you feel ?—never mind; you needn’t 
speak, old boy. Who do you think has been here? 
Miss Grierson !—‘ E. G.,’ you know, old fellow; and 
she has brought you these grapes—aren’t they 
jolly, old fellow ?—and she’s coming to-morrow. 
Don’t you think you'll be able to see her, old 
boy ?” 

“1 know I shall,” said Stretton, slowly. 

The rest of my story is soon told. Edith and 
her mother came the next day, and the next—in 
fact, every day; and though kind friends flocked 
to the sick-bed, as is the wont of Englishmen, 
only too anxious to do any thing and every thing, 
they constituted themselves the chief ones. And 
after a while people began to understand; and 
by-and-by, when a quiet little wedding took place 
in the old church at Notting Hill, I don’t think 
that any one was very much surprised. 

Stretton and his pretty wife—for Edith was 
pretty, though I have never mentioned it before 
—have never had a disagreement but once, and 
that was when he wanted the “Scene from Mac- 
beth” hung in the drawing-room, and she would 
not have it, because it was “ too abominably bad.” 





